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IS THE TRAINING SCHOOL PRACTICAL? 


JOSEPH L. DUFLOT 
The West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


In the Spring of 1938, a group of college teachers conducted a sur- 
vey of the public schools of the Panhandle of Texas. One of the ques- 
tions submitted to the teachers for their consideration read as follows: 


Since you have had teacher training and teaching experience, what 
suggestions do you have to offer to improve the efficiency of teacher 
training? 

In order to check their scholastic records to determine scholarship 
ratings, the teachers were requested to sign their names and to desig- 
nate the college or colleges attended. 430 teachers distributed over 
thirty-five communities were surveyed. 269 of these are ex-students 
of seventeen teachers colleges; and 161, ex-students of forty-three col- 
leges and universities with departments of Education. 281 of the 
430 teachers surveyed responded to the above question. 


It will be observed that the question is designed to secure an undi- 
rected expression of attitudes that have arisen out of a teacher’s ex- 
periences both as a student teacher and as an instructor. It was felt 
that a voluntary disclosure of attitudes concerning her needs would 
furnish more fruitful materials for a study of her teacher training 
problems than specific questions on this particular aspect of the edu- 
cational program. 


The method pursued in tabulating the suggestions reported in an- 
swer to this question was that of listing and classifying them according 
to their inherent kinship. All suggestions that appeared only once 
were dropped, and those having ambiguous meanings defying classi- 
fication were omitted. 

The suggestions fell into ten categories. I shall discuss only the 
two which were most frequently mentioned for improving the effi- 
ciency of teacher training: First, Provide more practice and less the- 
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ory: 128, or 45.5 percent. Second, The training school situation is too 
ideal (that is, lacking practicality): 40, or 14.2 per cent. It appears 
from these two observations that some public school teachers are rais- 
ing the question, “Is the training school practical?” The answer calls 
for a critical analysis of this branch of our educational system. 


The first criticism is directed not only at the work of the training 
school but also at the instruction given in college courses. “College 
teachers should practice their own theories,” is a typical comment 
made in this connection. 


In analyzing these materials, we are confronted with the considera- 
tion of three questions: First, What is the scholastic standing of stu- 
dents making these complaints? Second, What is the meaning of the 
pathetic cry, “Give us more practice and less theory”? Third, Is the 
training school set-up ideal or odd? 


Funds and facilities were not available to make an accurate exam- 
ination of the grade marks of all of the teachers who answered this 
question. Only the grades of the ex-students of the local state college 
sponsoring the survey were studied, and these showed that for every 
student with an average grade of “A” who made the first criticism, 
there were two with an average grade of “B,” and four with an aver- 
age grade of “C.” This seems to form a normal distribution of the 
scholastic standing of teachers who expressed a desire to see more 
practice and less theory given to the student teachers. One may 
gather from this that the strong as well as the weak student teachers 
are proportionally critical of this instructional procedure. 


In many of the responses the teachers wrote rather contemptuously 
about their theoretical training. Their attitudes revealed a rather 
warped conception of the meaning of a theory; namely, that it is 
something vague, irrelevant, filmy, bookish; that it has no foundation 
in reality but exists only as a figment of a wistful imagination. 


I wonder if we who are responsible for the training of these teachers 
for the public schools are not also responsible for this distorted notion 
of a theory. Perhaps we have not been careful in emphasizing all 
we know about it when teaching it. There is one fact, it seems, that 
should be made clear when discussing the relationship between theory 
and practice, namely, that a valid and tested practice or technique in- 
volves a fundamental theory accounting for it. 


Practice without theory is akin to “tricks of the trade.” Tricks of 
the trade are simple devices learned for the purpose of meeting cer- 
tain well-defined and recurring situations. They are taught to cooks, 
mechanics, salesmen, patent medicine vendors, peripatetic revivalists, 
and office hunters with dragnet platforms. Some people read Dale 
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Carnegie’s book on “How to Make Friends” in search of magic tricks 
for converting a waning personality into a self-sufficient Babbit. 

Theory and practice are as closely interwoven as the warp and 
woof of cloth. To clamor for more practice and less theory is like 
crying for more warp and less woof to weave a substantial piece of 
goods. A skirt that is all warp and little woof is likely to be a hypo- 
thetical garment designed not for ordinary use but to stimulate an 
erotic curiosity. Practice without theory is an exploratory and an 
experimental activity; while theory without practice is just plain 
“book larnin’” or memorized formulas devoid of meaning to the 
student. 

It may be a trite pedagogical remark to make, but nevertheless it 
cannot be over-emphasized, that a theory is not a hypothesis, not an 
assumption, not a guess, not a vague, filmy something, but it is a 
generalization rooted in facts. A hypothesis is a theory in its baby- 
hood; a theory, if it does not die a-borning, is a hypothesis grown to 
adulthood. 

I realize that a fact when studied psychologically and philosophi- 
cally is subject to a variety of definitions. For all practical purposes, 
however, we may conceive of facts as phenomena arresting attention 
and possessing existing properties capable of being observed, analyzed, 
classified, and reduced to a communicable formula that can be checked 
and verified by others. This formula, which may be conceived as a 
theory concisely stated, is a tool to be used for controlling social and 
physical forces in our environment. 

A person scientifically trained in the fine art of teaching is one 
well-equipped with a rich theoretical background. With such a back- 
ground he is in position to develop new methods, plans, and tricks of 
his own to meet crises not anticipated by the college teacher. A theo- 
retical knowledge of subject matter is true scholarship, for it fits the 
individual to educate himself. I am afraid that this plea for more 
practice and less theory is a teacher’s unwitting admittance of a super- 
ficial training in scientific procedure and a reflection upon the college 
for inefficient instruction. 

Wherein does the trouble lie? What is responsible for contrasting 
theory with practice rather than considering them as complements of 
each other? 

Perhaps too much time has been spent teaching students about 
theories rather than teaching them theories. Too frequently we labor 
under the assumption that if we compel students to learn definitions 
and to illustrate them, we have given them knowledge. It is taken for 
granted that a knowledge of definitions is an essential factor in one’s 
scholarship, but knowledge of definitions is not knowledge; it is in- 
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formation. A definition may be considered as the starting point in 
knowledge for the student who is seeking it. Knowledge, understand- 
ing, insight are achieved through experience. 

One must not get the notion from what has been said about knowl- 
edge that it is the end of mental activity. On the contrary, “knowl- 
edge,” according to Dewey, “is instrumental to the enrichment of im- 
mediate experience through the control over action that it exercises.” 
With knowledge, one is creative; he is in position to go places and do 
things. Knowledge points forward; information points backward. 
Knowledge is an organic part of one’s personality, while information 
is “food for thought” which must be consumed and assimilated before 
it yields creative power. 

If college teachers will make it a practice in teaching a theory to 
have the student go through the same processes of developing and 
proving its validity that its author experienced in establishing it, then 
ex-student teachers will come to have a more wholesome respect for 
these instrumentalities of control. It is not too much to say that no 
man’s theory becomes an integral part of his mentality until he passes 
through the experience of developing it. 

I am not laboring under the conviction that every theory should be 
taught through the experimental method. No teacher has the time 
nor the energy to go to such extremes, nor is it altogether necessary. 
We may learn many of them vicariously. But since approximately 45 
per cent of the ex-students surveyed in this study have unwittingly 
“spilled the beans,” at least a deliberate effort should be made to have 
the student teachers study enough theories in the fashion described 
to learn to appreciate them as having a higher value than a bag full 
of assorted tricks. 

These students are demanding an extra stock of tricks for lesson 
planning, unit activity projects, creating interest in subject matter, 
controlling personality and group problems, and for meeting the vari- 
ous learning situations with the limited material equipment on hand. 
Many of them regard the traditional methods courses as being too im- 
practical, and they express a desire for courses in the selection and 
adaptation of materials combined with practice teaching. 


I have no disposition to under-rate class-room tricks. They should 
be taught to teachers of the elementary and high school grades. A 
number of excellent magazines edited by some of America’s most 
brilliant educators are published for the purpose of giving suggestions 
to aid teachers to stimulate children to enlarge their world of objects. 
But when these tricks of the class-room are taught they should be 
definitely associated with some theory that is “father to the thought.” 
Theoretical knowledge constitutes the capital machinery for the pro- 
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duction of this extra stock of tricks and skills so urgently desired for 
exciting mental activity. 

John Dewey in his stimulating book, Art as Experience, has much 
to say about “an experience” as fundamental subject matter for art. 
If, in educating teachers for the class-room, we can make them feel 
the thrill of having an experience by encouraging them to go through 
the process of developing and testing a theory, causing them to ex- 
claim, “Well, that is an experience,” the thought will probably occur 
to them that theory and practice are just two aspects of the same ex- 
perience. Once the student teacher experiences the sensation that 
comes from tracing the evolution of a theory, she will be in position to 
conduct experimentations in her own rights, and this is the very es- 
sence of resourcefulness. She may develop her own tricks to meet 
situations not foreseen by her college instructors, nor described in 
the professional journals. 


Is THE TRAINING SCHOOL IDEAL OR Opp? 


The second recurring criticism found in answer to this question was 
that practice teaching and observation are conducted under “ideal 
conditions,” and that so many of the things learned in the training 
school do not transfer to class-room situations. In a sense, this ob- 
servation is a corollary to the theory-practice complex just discussed. 

The following excerpts are typical expressions of these ex-students: 
“Do not train teachers in ideal situations”; “Training school is an ideal 
situation compared to what a teacher encounters in her first school”; 
“Stop perfect situations; we don’t have them in the field.” 

The scholastic standing of students who filed this complaint re- 
vealed that for every student with an average grade of “A,” there is 
one with an average of “B,” and five with an average of “C.” Since 
by far and large, the “Princeton curve”’ is followed in the marking 
system, this seems to be a fair distribution of the scholastic records of 
the ex-students voicing the same criticism. 

One should not conclude that the negative attitude expressed in 
the above excerpts is an indication that these teachers are wholly dis- 
satisfied with the work of the training school. Perhaps if they were 
asked to give the relative value of all the subjects pursued in their 
college preparation for teaching, in ali probability they would place 
student teaching first as was found by Professor M. E. Ligon in a study 
of 4,000 high school teachers reported in the Proceedings, 1929, of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It merely 


‘The Princeton Curve: 10 per cent of a class will be graded “A”; 30 per 
cent “B”; 40 per cent “C,” and 20 per cent “D.” Students with an average 
grade of “D” are not certified. 
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shows that something is missing in the training school preparation 
which was not discovered by these teachers until they assumed full 
responsibility for class-room work in the school community. I con- 
ceive it to be our function to discover experimentally the nature of 
this “missing link” and to establish the desired continuity. 


After reading the returns on this questionnaire, I became interested 
to know whether this attitude has more than a regional significance 
and to learn if anything is being done to merge the “ideal” into the 
“real.” Judging from the literature, the implications of this criticism 
appear frequently, and some very interesting experiments are being 
conducted to harmonize the work of the training school with that of 
the public schools. 


“The Teacher Exchange Plan” may be cited as an example. In this 
plan, through mutual arrangement with school authorities, a col- 
lege senior exchanges places for a week with a teacher in the field. 
Under such a system, the senior has an opportunity to have real ex- 
perience in teaching under normal grade school conditions, while the 
teacher in the field is given a chance to return to the campus and 
make vital observations over-looked in her college preparations." 


Furthermore, in order to correct this deficiency in teacher training, 
there appears to be a trend toward conducting practice teaching in 
“Off-Campus” schools. In a study made in 1927 by President E. C. 


Higbie of the Eastern State Teachers College, Madison, South Dakota, . 


he found that more than 40 per cent of the 75 teachers colleges investi- 
gated had supplementary relations with city systems.’ President 
Karl L. Adams of the Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Dekalb, 
reported in 1936 that affiliated elementary and high schools are used 
“by almost 9 out of 10 colleges.’” 


It appears, however, that most of these affiliated schools are located 
within the college community where they are under the direct super- 
vision of training school authorities. Some plan should be evolved to 
extend “Off Campus” practice teaching by remote control to any 
school community within the area served by the state teachers col- 
lege, or by the Department of Education in any other college. It is 
‘my purpose in this paper to suggest such a plan which, regardless of 
some of the disadvantages which may occur to any thinking school 
man, is nevertheless an experiment worth making. Before doing this, 
however, it is essential that we examine the training school as an 
institution. 


‘American Association of Teachers College Year Book, 1935, Pp. 133-135. 

*Altstetter, M. L. The Elementary School Building, Contribution No. 67, 
p. 7. George Peabody College for Teachers. 

SAmerican Association of Teachers College Year Book, 1936, Pp. 30-31. 
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As a sociologist, I have an interest in the study of Education as an 
institution. An institution, as defined by W. G. Sumner, is a concept 
plus a structure. Whatever objective or purpose Education may have, 
and in whatever form it may find its expression, if it is to function 
effectively as a social force, it must be rooted in the cultural back- 
ground of the folkways, mores, customs, collective habits, attitudes, 
and needs of a people. Again, it must grow like a tree constantly 
changing its internal structure, redefining its direction, and branching 
out in its functions in an effort to readjust itself to the urgent needs of 
a mobile population. But one of the most detrimental traits of an 
institution is its tendency to become rigid and formal and to resist 
change particularly if it is somewhat isolated from its revitalizing 
sources. 

The training school is defined “as a laboratory school established 
for the purposes of observation, demonstration, and supervised teach- 
ing on the part of the student.”* The ex-students in this survey have 
raised a question which calls for a re-examination of the training 
school as an Educational institution designed to realize the objectives 
set forth in this definition. 

As it is now functioning, is it an institution of the public schools or 
of the college campus? Is it organically related to the public school 
needs, or to the college folkways? It has the possibilities of being vi- 
tally related to both, and ideally that should be its objective. But is it 
constantly redefining its aims and reshaping its structure through ex- 
perience gained from systematic field studies, or does it depend too 
much for its inspiration upon the professorial distillations of arm- 
chair opinions and rationalizations? 

The answer to these questions will require more study than the 
scope of this paper will permit, but judging from the data secured in 
this survey, we have reasons to suspect that some of the ex-students 
do not regard the training school as an organic part of the public 
schools. They seem to think it is “too ideal.” 

What is an ideal set-up? Perhaps we may define it as one that re- 
flects practically every situation that exists in a specialized field of 
activity. It should represent a composite picture of a variety of con- 
ditions, the constituent elements of which contribute definite meaning 
and value to the whole. 

An agricultural experiment station, for example, is one that is 
located in an area subject to all of the vicissitudes of the general run 
of farms. The operator of this farm conducts experiments and at- 
tempts to apply the methods of the science of agriculture to the same 
type of soil which other farmers must cultivate. In other words, the 


*American Association of Teachers College Year Book, 1926, p. 11. 
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ideal farm experiment station represents the typical and not the 
unique country side conditions. 


Any experiment station whether it be a farm, an industrial labora- 
tory, a social welfare center, or a training school which does not give 
us a composite picture of the varying factors reflected in typical situa- 
tions is not something ideal, but odd, individual, and unique. The 
ideal is a product of classification and that which cannot be classified 
is odd. An ideal man is not an angel (in that case he would be odd) 
but just another person who reflects in his behavior and conduct what 
we all feel and recognize as noble and possible of attainment but for 
some reason we do not have the wit and courage to achieve. Oddity 
represents a distinct variation from the normal and predictable. Per- 
haps the students making this criticism intended to say that the 
training school has a tendency to be too odd rather than to be “too 
ideal.” 

If it is to be ideal it must be made into an experimental or a labora- 
tory school par excellence. Such an institution may be achieved 
when machinery is set in motion to prosecute a scientific study of the 
true conditions under which our ex-students teach. 

These respondents gave no description or indication of their prob- 
lems which by implication must be at wide variance from those which 
they were taught to solve during their apprenticeship in the training 
school. Again, their conception of an “ideal situation” was not dis- 
closed in their comments, hence we have no way of knowing what 
they meant by this term. But evidently the contrast between the 
set-up in the training school and that encountered in the field must 
be painfully obvious. 

Perhaps if called upon, many of them may have difficulty in de- 
scribing the difference between the “ideal” and the “real.” All they 
seem to know is that it is just different, and this difference appears 
to be quite significant to them. Whatever the problems may be, no 
matter how vaguely or clearly conceived by the teachers in the field, 
they should be investigated by training school authorities and taken 
into account in the preparation of teachers. Otherwise, the training 
school may degenerate into just another school with its own local 
and unique problems instead of developing into one which takes the 
lead as the ideal laboratory school comprehending a wide range of 
problems and formulating theories and techniques for their solution. 

The municipal normal schools and many state colleges, as President 
Higbie has pointed out, have been using the apprenticeship system for 
many years. Under such an organization, the prospective teacher, 
after completing most of her academic work, is placed under the di- 
rection of an experienced class-room teacher in the public school sys- 
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tem. The student teacher is given the responsibility of assisting the 
class-room teacher and, from time to time, she is permitted to assume 
the regular duties of a class-room teacher. After serving in this ca- 
pacity for a certain period, and after giving evidences of teaching 
ability, the candidate is recommended for certification. 


Following the general trend for “Off-Campus” practice teaching, 
the teachers college should extend its use to other communities than 
that in which it is located. How are we going to get a sufficient num- 
ber of critic teachers to do this job? This question is not easily an- 
swered, but we may begin the experiment by electing to honorary 
membership on the college faculty a few of the best trained and most 
successful teachers in each community to act as critic teachers for 
the training school. If the best teachers of the public schools within 
the college community are chosen to perform the services of critic 
teachers, we are justified in believing that those outside the college 
community could do the same thing. Should it call for a different 
type of organization than that which obtains under present conditions, 
that fact in itself should act as a challenge to us rather than as a 
hindrance to its undertaking. For example, the training school may 
add to its staff a highly efficient educator to act as a liaison officer to 
integrate the work of the student teacher with that of the training 
school, and to interpret the training school to the public schools and 
vice versa. It will be his function to conduct research, to publicize 
his observations, and to carry on the work of unification. 


Since it is our objective to make the training school an organic part 
of the public schools in order to close the gap between the ideal and 
the real, we may begin the process by establishing a dual system of 
prac’ice teaching. First, we may continue the present organization 
with its courses in observation and practice teaching. This will be 
used as a laboratory for conducting experiments. Second, during the 
initial stages of the extended off-campus experiment, in order to pop- 
ularize the idea with the authorities of the affiliated schools, we may 
apprentice to the certified critic teachers in the field the most capable 
student teachers who have completed their observation work and col- 
lege courses. By this method, the training school through its coordi- 
nator with the public schools may carry on the psychological and so- 
ciological processes of fusing the ideal with the real, theory with prac- 
tice, and learning with experience. The laboratory school must find 
a way to interact continuously with the public school. It is through 
interaction between these two units that practice teaching and field 


experience can be made the crowning features of a teacher’s profes- 
sional training. 
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Some of the advantages that may be derived from an organization 
of this description may be summarized as follows: 

1. It will place the student teacher in a natural situation where 
effective learning and practical experience may be carried on simul- 
taneously. 

2. It may eventually improve the quality of teaching in the public 
schools. In order to secure recognition as critic teachers, all of the 
employed teachers may be stimulated by this type of organization to 
do creative and outstanding work. It is reasonable to believe that 
the school boards will take cognizance of such honors bestowed upon 
their teachers and that they will reward them accordingly. 

3. The student teacher will be genuinely motivated to do her best 
work while under the sponsorship of her critic teacher. It is a no- 
torious fact that among too many students, the “getting off” of prac- 
tice teaching is treated more as a perfunctory act than as a vital ex- 
perience. When a student becomes an under-study of a teacher in a 
regular school system where the possibility of a permanent job dangles 
before her eyes, she will have a real incentive to make good in her 
interneship. 

4. This type of organization has the possibility of binding each 
community to the college. The citizens will become conscious of the 
fact that the college as an educational institution will be functioning 
directly within their own communities. 

5. As the years pass, with the accumulation of experience and the 
perfection of methods, the staff of sponsors will be enlarged and an 
increasing number of student teachers of all grades of scholarship will 
be placed in the public schools for their practice teaching. 
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THE PLACE OF MICROPHOTOGRAPHY IN RESEARCH 
AND LIBRARY WORK* 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
Director, Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee 


The purpose of this paper is to outline the progress that has been 
made recently in microphotography. We shall stress the use of pho- 
tography in reproducing, preserving, and making available for use 
textual and other library materials. We shall deal primarily with 
the immediately practical aspects of this problem rather than with the 
highly technical and scientific aspects. 


Recorps or SCIENCE Face RUIN 


In January, 1929, the Scientific American published an article by 
Dr. Robert C. Binkley entitled “Do the records of science face ruin?” 
In it he pointed out that the ancients left behind them records of 
great historical value to archeologists of the present day by inscribing 
their writings on imperishable media—stone, vellum, parchment, and 
papyrus. We, in contrast, are printing ours on highly perishable 
paper which, a few years hence, will have disintegrated so as to be 
valueless to future historians. 


Quoting from Dr. Binkley: “The 19th Century instructed us in what we 
call the scientific attitude toward history; it taught us the value of preserving 
records; it gave us to believe that an accurate understanding of all aspects 
of our past was essential to clear thinking upon the present. And having 
thus taught us the value and sanctity of all records, it began to print its 
records upon highly perishable wood-pulp paper. 

“No civilization since the invention of writing has entrusted its records to 
so fragile a medium as this wood-pulp paper. The bamboo strips upon 
which the sacred books of Ceylon are written, the clay tablets of Mesopotamia, 
the paper and silk of China, the papyrus of the old Mediterranean world, the 
parchment of medieval Europe—these materials had a life expectancy of 
centuries or millenia, whereas our ordinary newspaper print paper has a 
life expectancy of decades.”* 


Dr. Binkley suggested several possible solutions to the problem of 
preserving records printed on ground wood-pulp paper. Two of these 
have attracted considerable attention: first, to protect the pages of 
newspapers by pasting over them transparent Japanese tissue paper, 
and second, to prepare photographic film copies. 

The former method was employed at the New York Public Library 
for newspapers published in New York City. It was also used in the 


*Lecture presented to the ag a the Library School of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, April 25, 


*Scientific American. 140:28-9, 
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Hoover War Library to preserve important newspapers. The chief 
objection to this process is its excessive cost. Moreover, left in their 
original size the binding and storage costs of newspapers are prohib- 
itive to most libraries. 

The second proposal, the filming of newspapers, however, could not 
be accepted by librarians at that time as a solution of the problem 
because they did not know how perishable the film was, and con- 
venient methods for enlarging same so as to make them readily read- 
able were not available. 

Early in 1934 we were confronted with the problem of working out 
a newspaper policy at the University of Chicago Libraries. We had 
a special grant with which to subscribe to twenty-five outstanding 
metropolitan newspapers of the world and with which to acquire back 
files either of these papers or of papers of equivalent merit for his- 
torical research. The permanent preservation of such files, however, 
presented a baffling prospect, for how could this be achieved with 
newspapers printed on highly perishable ground wood-pulp paper, 
and what could be done about the staggering costs of binding and 
housing these bulky metropolitan issues? 

The progress made in the photo-filming of research records, and in 
projection equipment—especially the Recordak—suggested the possi- 
bility that photo-filming might offer the best and most economical 
method of preserving these newspaper acquisitions. In order to ob- 
tain light on this question before entering into costly commitments, a 
letter was addressed to twelve librarians and experts who had had 
experience in filming documentary material, and their advice was 
solicited. 

The majority of correspondents indicated that they would not risk 
at that time (January 1934) the filming of either current or back 
files of newspapers on a large scale until tested and authentic data 
were at hand as to the stability and life expectancy of the film.* 

Fortunately, the Carnegie Corporation had just made a grant to 
the National Bureau of Standards with which to make a scientific 
study of the stability of the film. 


Firm A RELATIVELY PERMANENT MEDIUM 


This research of the Bureau of Standards and studies by other in- 
terested groups have led to the following conclusions: 

(1) For most textual filming the acetate cellulose or “safety film,” 
rather than the nitrate film, should be used, for the latter is highly 
inflammable. In contrast acetate cellulose film is less combustible 


*Kuhlman, A. F. “Are we ready to preserve newspapers on film?” Library 
Quarterly. 5:189-214, 1935. 
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than paper. Moreover, when destroyed by fire it does not give off 
a poisonous gas as does the nitrate film. 

(2) The verdict of the Bureau of Standards is that the life of the 
acetate film will compare favorably with good paper, i.e. rag paper. 
It requires no special care except that it should be kept at a moderate 
temperature with a humidity that is favorable for books. Rapid 
shifts in temperature should be avoided. The tests show that the 
film remains chemically fixed in extremes of temperature and its 
ultimate shrinkage is on!y about one per cent. If subjected to too dry 
an atmosphere it becomes brittle but flexibility can be restored by 
putting the film into a cabinet with water. A simple arrangement of 
water in a shallow dish with a sponge is sufficient. A relative humidity 
of fifty per cent is recommended.’ 

This verdict as to the stability of the film was already anticipated. 
Late in 1934 Dr. L. Bendikson of the Huntington Library found a small 
pamphlet among the rarities of that Institution describing the use of 
films and carrier pigeons by the government of France during the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870-71. The pamphlet had attached in it a 
sample strip of film which Dr. Bendikson reproduced perfectly on 
paper. He predicted that if film reproductions are made with proper 


care and are adequately preserved, they should still be useful after 
the year 2000.* 


INTRODUCTION OF TEXTUAL FILMS 


Even before the Bureau of Standards rendered its verdict as to 
the stability of the acetate film, such extensive use was made of it 
that it was forced upon the attention of librarians and scholars. First, 
the Recordak Corporation—a subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany—made a small camera which was widely used by banks and in- 
surance companies for copying business papers such as checks and 
financial statements on 16 mm. film. Second, the Library of Congress, 
when it launched its monumental “Project A” in which it collected 
the materials for the history of the United States in the principal 
governmental archives of Europe and Mexico, adopted the film as its 
medium. More than a million reproductions were made. This repre- 
sented a large-scale operation. Third, in 1935 when the United States 
Government refused to publish the NRA and AAA Code Hearings 
because it would involve an outlay of about one-half million dollars, 
the Joint Committee on Materials for Research filmed both sets. The 
NRA Hearings totaling 150,000 pages were filmed in 68 books, 100 feet 


“Scribner, B. W. “National Bureau of Standards research on stability of 
filmslides.” Microphotography for libraries. A.L.A., Chicago, 1936. pp. 44-46. 

*‘Bendikson, L. “How long will reproductions on 35 millimeter film last?” 
Library Journal. 60:143-45, 1935. 
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each on 16 mm. film, at a cost of $225.82. The AAA Hearings totaled 
136,000 pages and are available at $187.23 per set. This means that 
on this large job about seven pages were filmed for a cent. In con- 
trast to this, the commercial court reporters had offered to supply 
mimeographed copies on highly perishable paper at two cents per 
page—i.e., a rate fourteen times as high as the film. 


Fourth, in the spring of 1934 the New York Public Library started 
to experiment by substituting film copies for a part of its file of the 
New York Times and for certain other selected periodical literature. 
This was done in cooperation with the Eastman Kodak Company to 
determine how the public would react to the use of films and to 
determine the wearing qualities of films. 


Fifth, Yale University Library did considerable successful experi- 
mental work with a camera designed and built by its own staff mem- 
bers, Messrs. F. G. Ludwig and L. H. Ott. 


Sixth, in many of the large universities individual scholars either 
borrowed a small Leica camera or its equivalent from their library or 
purchased one of their own which they used as a substitute for taking 
notes of manuscript material at home and abroad. 


Seventh, in November 1934 Science Service in cooperation with 
Miss Claribel R. Barnett, Librarian of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, established in that Library Bibliofilm Service. Bibliofilm 
Service copied upon 35 mm. film material from books and journals re- 
quested on inter-library loan. Despite the fact that few libraries 
have had adequate reading machines, this service has grown to 250,000 
pages of material per year. Moreover, in July 1935 the Chemical 
Foundation made a grant of $15,000 to Science Service to promote 
microphotography. Much of this money was used to develop the 
mechanisms required—cameras, projectors, and supplementary ap- 
paratus. 


Eighth, the opening of the National Archives in 1934 gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the development of microphotography. A Divi- 
sion of Photographic Reproduction and Research, headed by Dr. 
Vernon D. Tate, was at once set up. Among other things he established 
perhaps the best microphotographic laboratory that we have in Amer- 
ica, both from the standpoint, of equipment and personnel (i. e., apart 
from the Eastman Kodak Company). He has carried on continuous 
research to help define the essentials in microphotographic equipment 
and work. He has tested the equipment offered by commercial manu- 
facturers and has sought to work with them to improve their models. 
Last year Dr. Tate prepared for the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
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Learning a report on “The present status of equipment and supplies 
for microphotography.” 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY SYMPOSIUM OF 1936 


By 1936 there had been such a variety of equipment produced and 
numerous applications had been made of filming on a small and large 
scale that the time was ripe for a national symposium of interested 
librarians, expert technicians, and manufacturers of equipment. Such 
a symposium was set up at Richmond at the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in May, 1936. It was sponsored by ten 
organizations and six of the leading manufacturers put on a display 
of their wares. Four objectives were set for this symposium: (1) to 
define the specifications for apparatus essential to microphotography— 
camera, media, and reading devices; (2) to have a description and ap- 
praisal of film projects completed or in progress; (3) to report library 
experiences; and (4) to discuss standardization of apparatus and 
methods. 

The papers of this round table will always be a landmark in the 
history of microphotography. The final meeting wound up with a 
resolution requesting that the Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association appoint a Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials, charged with the responsibility of investigation, 
encouraging experimentation, disseminating information, serving in 
an advisory capacity to librarians and manufacturers and of fostering 
in other ways the development of microphotography. Under the 
auspices of this Committee a similar round table was conducted at 
the 1937 annual meeting of the American Library Association in New 
York City. The papers and proceedings of these two round tables 
were edited by Dr. M. L. Raney, Director, University of Chicago Li- 
braries and Chairman of the round table. They were published sep- 
arately each year by the American Library Association under the 
title Microphotography for libraries. 

This Committee has rendered a signal service in serving as an im- 
partial consumers’ research committee in testing apparatus, methods, 
and appraising projects. It has also by publication, address, and ex- 
hibit promoted a better understanding of microphotography. Largely 
as a result of its work the place of microphotography is being de- 
termined and the essentials from the standpoint of apparatus and or- 
ganization and care of materials are being defined. Beginning with 
1938 it has launched The journal of documentary reproduction—a 
quarterly review of the applications of photography and allied tech- 


‘Published as Part Two of Number 3 of The journal of documentary re- 
production. A.L.A., Chicago, 1938. p. 62. 
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niques to library, museum, and archival service, which is published by 
the American Library Association. 


Purposes Or MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 


In seeking to define the essentials in microphotographic apparatus 
at the Richmond symposium, it became clear that the objectives of or 
uses to which microphotography was to be put would have to be known 
before appropriate apparatus could be specified and manufactured. 

In the light of our present experience we should stress seven pur- 
poses which textual films will serve: 


(1) They will become a substitute for highly perishable wood-pulp 
paper. Forty American metropolitan newspapers are now being cur- 
rently issued on film for libraries for permanent preservation. A num- 
ber of large libraries have already substituted a film copy of the New 
York Times for the period of the World War for their crumbled file. 
Thirty important foreign metropolitan dailies are being filmed co- 
operatively by a group of research libraries. This project is being 
sponsored by the Library of Harvard University, with Mr. Keyes D. 
Metcalf as its director, the Rockefeller Foundation having provided a 
revolving fund to take care of overhead costs while the project is 
getting started. The cost will be one cent per page for any paper to 
which five or more subscriptions are received. If less than five orders 
are received, the charge will be one and a half cents per page. 

(2) Film will be used as a substitute for bulky materials—govern- 
ment documents, newspapers, etc.—thus eliminating two cost factors 
—the cost of binding, which ranges from $30 to $120 per year for 
metropolitan dailies, and costly housing. A filmed volume of a news- 
paper occupies approximately one-fiftieth of the space of the original. 

(3) Films will become a substitute for inter-library loans of books 
and periodical articles. This will mean that the borrower or his library 
comes into permanent possession of a copy of what he wants to use. 

(4) Films will be a means of duplicating unique material—i.e., 
manuscripts and all sorts of archival material of which only one, the 
original copy, exists. 

(5) Films will enable individuals and libraries to obtain copies of 
rare and out of print material. The ancient Oxford University Press 
now advertises that it will supply any of its out of print books on film. 

(6) They will enable libraries to protect rare and fragile originals 
that should not be handled. 

(7) Dr. Binkley, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research, has advocated the use of films for publishing and distribut- 
ing materia! having intellectual value but not publishable commer- 
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cially. A plan for putting into operation this principle has already been 
worked out by Eugene B. Power of Ann Arbor, Michigan, as manager 
of University Microfilms. As one phase of this plan for publication of 
scholarly material by microfilm, Ph. D. dissertations are being pub- 
lished. Under this plan the author prepares an abstract of 400 words 
of his dissertation, approved by his committee. The abstract is dis- 
tributed to 200 libraries and any institution desiring a complete film 
copy of the dissertation can obtain same at one and one-fourth cents 
per page. The cost to the author is $15. 

~ Dr. Watson Davis of Science Service has proposed the same method 
in the natural sciences as an aid to scientific journals. He has urged 
that journals publish abstracts, summaries, and short papers with a 
statement that additional text, illustrations, tables, and supporting 
data can be obtained in film form at a reasonable price. 

Viewed from another angle, what do these uses mean? Do they 
not mean that the individual scholar can again come into possession 
of his personal library? In the natural sciences, at least, he can again 
collect all of the material bearing upon his special subject. Further, 
from the standpoint of late-born institutions, it means a way has been 
found whereby—granting funds are available—they can overcome the 
handicap of a late start. 


APPARATUS 


In discussing equipment suitable for filming texts, no technical dis- 
cussion of cameras will be attempted. Dr. Tate, as was indicated 
above, has presented an excellent guide to available equipment in his 
recent report on “The present status of equipment and supplies for 
microphotography.” He points out that on the mechanical side micro- 
photography is now in process of rapid development. Hand built or 
adapted apparatus, with the utilization of supplies and techniques 
developed for other purposes, is giving way to the advance of specially 
designed and constructed precision equipment and supplies specifically 
intended for microphotography.” 

Dr. Tate divides available cameras into three classes. Attention 
will be called here to only a number of cameras that he so ably char- 
acterizes. The first consists of adapted cameras, i.e., those originally 
built for purposes other than microphotography. They are portable, 
hand operated, slow and of limited film capacity. Such cameras are 
useful for occasional, small jobs of individuals and of small institu- 
tions. In this class would fall: the American Argus selling at $50 with 
a capacity of 35 exposures; the German Contax and Leica selling at 
$225 and $200 respectively with a capacity of 35 exposures each, and 


"Tbid., p. 4. 
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the English Sayce-Watson selling at 36 pounds with a capacity of 40 
exposures. 

In the second group Dr. Tate includes the smaller cameras especially 
designed for microphotography, such as the Ludwig-Ott, Minigraph 
and Photorecord. These all have a capacity of 100 feet of film and 
cost from $225 to $375. They are built for greater speed and greater 
refinement of work. 

The third group consists of high speed production units such as the 
Draeger cameras, the Eastman Kodak Recordak, and others. The large 
Draeger, for instance, has a capacity of 200 feet of film, will take 1000 
pages per hour, and costs, $2500. 

Granting that fairly suitable cameras are now available, the next 
question is how can we use their product. Films are translucent, 
hence there are two principal ways to use them—directly under a 
magnifying glass, and indirectly by screen projection. Still another 
process would be to reproduce them as enlarged prints on paper. Such 
photoprints are easy to use, and in research in which texts are com- 
pared they are more convenient than films because different pages 
can be laid side by side for comparative study and annotations can be 
made on them. They are, however, from five to ten times as costly 
as film copies. 

As for magnifying glasses they can be used satisfactorily only for 
short run jobs. Several cheap hand-viewers have been produced that 
are useful for cursory work with films. Of the inexpensive viewers 
the following deserve mention. At the one end of the scale we have 
the Seidell ten-power viewer sold by Bibliofilm Service at $1.50. At 
the other end of the scale the Leica viewer costs $12.90. The danger in 
using these viewers is scratching of the film and eyestrain. For ex- 
tensive reading, projectors should be employed. 

The production of satisfactory projectors has lagged, perhaps partly 
because the requirements were not clearly defined, and until the 
Committee on Microphotography of the American Library Association 
went into action there was no organized testing and criticism of 
models. 

Dr. Tate of the National Archives has laid down seven require- 
ments for reading projectors. These are: adequacy of light emitted; 
protection of film from heat; protection from scratching; ease of 
manipulation; durability; ease of cleaning; and universality, including 
placement.’ 

To these should be added another, although it may be implied, the 
absence of eyestrain. This problem is already receiving scientific at- 
tention by a Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. We may ex- 


‘Microphotography for libraries, 1937, p. VI. 
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pect it to define the requirements of projectors from the standpoint 
of protecting the reader. 

There are two kinds of projectors—the old screen-on-the-wall type 
which has to be employed in a dark room, and the table projector 
which has its own screen and can be used at a table in daylight. In 
both instances light behind the screen projects the image. 

The chief limitations of the wall type are: use in a dark room; they 
tend to scratch the film and tend to overheat the film. They have 
one distinct merit—i.e., use by a group. The limitations should be 
overcome at an early date. 

At present wall projectors can be purchased at prices ranging from 
$20.00 to several hundred dollars. The Argus which sells at $32.50 
and the Leica which sells at $45.00 have been used extensively. 

Two of the larger projectors have attracted attention—the Recordak 
produced by the Recordak Corporation and the Optigraph, formerly 
made by the International Filmbook Company. The Recordak is 
especially well adapted to newspapers. It sells at $185.00. The Opti- 
graph is noted for its universality. It has three lenses which can be 
used to obtain different degrees of magnification—twelve, sixteen and 
twenty-four. It used to sell at $165.00. A medium reduction and 


priced table projector which sells at $75.00 is the Argus. It is intended 
for reductions up to 12 diameters. 


Cost or TEXTS 


It is difficult at present to isolate and fix all of the items involved 
in microphotography, because in most centers the work is embedded 
in other work. To do accurate cost accounting would require operat- 
ing a microphotography unit independent of all other activities. 

(1) One of the best examples of a low-cost operation to date has 
been the filming of the NRA and AAA Code hearings, done at a rate 
of seven letterhead size pages for a cent. But that job was hardly 
typical. It represented 286,000 loose leaf pages, which were fed into 
the Eastman Commercial Recordak by a highly competent man. It 
was in many respects a demonstration of what can be done. 

(2) Edward Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, are filming on a 
subscription basis books printed in English prior to 1550 at the rate 
of % cent per page. They have sixteen subscribing libraries. This 
presents a project of about 100,000 pages. 

(3) Bibliofilm Service, located in Washington, D. C., supplies ar- 
ticles and books on film—i.e., fills typical inter-library loan requests 
at one cent for each page copied plus a twenty cent service charge. 
Special rates are given on long runs. Photoprints on paper 6x8 inches 
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legible without optical aid are supplied at ten cents per page, plus a 
service charge of twenty cents. These are positives, i.e., black letters 
on white background. 


(4) The New York Times for the period of the World War, 1914- 
18, has been made available to libraries by the Recordak Corporation 
at $433.74 per set—about the price of a bound rag paper set for such 
a period. 

(5) Current files of forty metropolitan newspapers can be obtained 
at approximately six cents per film foot, i.e., eight pages for six cents. 
This gives an annual rate of $90 for the large metropolitan dailies— 
the equivalent of a bound file of the pulp edition. 

(6) University Microfilms supplies film copies of scholarly publica- 
tions including many doctorate dissertations at one and one-fourth 
cents per page. 


The essentials to low cost and satisfactory work have been out- 
lined by Mr. Metcalf: 


“If work is planned in advance, if the copying is done on the proper width 
film, with a first-class high-speed camera; if arrangements are made so that 
large amounts of copying are done at one sitting; if the material copied is of 
interest to many libraries and many copies are sold, thus dividing the cost of 
the “master” copy; if the film produced is used in a first-class reading machine 
so that it is easy to read and does not injure the film or the eyes, the results 


will be satisfactory and the cost low. Plans to bring out these results are 
needed.’ 


RECENT AND CURRENT FILMING PROJECTS 


Attention has already been called to some of the varied projects in 
which microphotography has played an important role. Several addi- 
tional projects should be enumerated before we indicate some of the 
implications of microphotography to us in Southern university centers. 


(1) In Philadelphia the main entry cards of 146 libraries in Phila- 
delphia and its environs were filmed, were then transcribed by WPA 
workers who used Recordak projectors and typewriters. These en- 
tries have become the basis of a Union Catalog running into three 
million titles. The significance of this project is indicated in part in 
the fact that sample checks of portions of this Union Catalog against 
the large Union Catalog at the Library of Congress seem to indicate 
that about one-third of the Philadelphia titles are not represented in 
the Library of Congress Union Catalog. 

The same method has been employed in building up a large regional 
Union Catalog at Western Reserve University. 


*““The need for planning in microphotography” in Microphotography for 
Libraries 1936, p. 36. 
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(2) The Bureau of the Census of the United States is filming all 


of the early decennial census schedules which contain much untabu- 
lated and unused data. 


(3) The National Archives and the archives divisions of several 
states are filming large quantities of archival material. 


(4) In 1937 the American Library Association, through a grant 
from the General Education Board to the University of Chicago, ex- 
hibited at the International Exposition in Paris completely mech- 
anized high-speed equipment. The plan was originated by the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations. The idea 
was to stress the fact that intellectual cooperation would be facili- 
tated between the various nations by lowering the cost of reproducing 
research materials. Here the distinctive American contribution lay 
in complete mechanization of apparatus. 


This equipment has now been returned to America to be installea 
at the University of Chicago with a view of establishing there a na- 
tional non-profit microphotography service station. 


(5) The Boston Public Library is filming and indexing complete 
files of the Boston newspapers. 


(6) Through a generous grant from the Carnegie Corporation the 
New York Public Library and Yale University Library are carrying 
on significant experiments. At the former Library the object is to 
stimulate and to test the actual use of films rather than books by the 
public. To this end, books,-manuscripts and rather complex reference 
aids have been copied on film and are being placed at the disposal 
of readers to determine their reaction and experiences. This is to test 
the convenience of the film as well as to determine what kinds of 
material the public will readily use on film. Thus for instance, will 
reference books and indexes be used if filmed? Also what degree of 
reduction is best suited to public use? The Yale experiment is con- 
cerned with problems such as: (1) the cost and best methods of film- 
ing bound sets of newspapers and manuscripts; (2) the best methods 
of transferring the content of 3x5 cards to film and then of blowing 
them up on paper; and (3) the testing of portable cameras to determine 
which are best suited for field work.’ 

(7) The Library of the Law School of the University of Michigan 
is sponsoring a cooperative project to reproduce all of the known Eng- 
lish legal treatises printed before 1600 at a probable cost of $600 per 
subscribing library for 130,000 pages.”° 


*Metcalf, Keyes D. and Rush, Charles I., “Film experimentation in New 
York and at Yale.” A.L.A. Bulletin 31:345-6, 1937. 


Coffey, H. R., “Use of microfilm in a law library.” Law library journal 
31: 252-8, 1938. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF MICROPHOTOGRAPHY FOR SOUTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 


It can, no doubt, be said without fear of contradiction that the most 
important new aid to scholarship and the building of research collec- 
tions since the invention of printing is the application of photography 
to the reproduction and preservation of materials for research. Cer- 
tainly that is true for Southern scholarship and research libraries. 


Southern research libraries and centers have had a late start. Even 
as late as 1917 the average number of volumes in the eighteen largest 
university libraries of the South was only 51,000 while the average of 
the twelve largest university libraries of the North was 526,000. Last 
November these averages stood at 240,000 for the Southern group and 
1,479,000 volumes for the Northern group. A single university library 
in the North, Harvard, has nearly 4,000,000 volumes, or approximately 
as many volumes as the fifteen largest Southern libraries combined. 

Microphotography is significant for Southern university libraries 
from the standpoint of collecting several types of materials: 

(1) The early decennial U. S. census schedules from 1820 to 1880 
were scattered and are now being filmed and made available by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. These schedules represent fundamental 
primary sources for the social sciences in the South. 


(2) The old newspapers of the South are for the greater part widely 
scattered in libraries and files are badly broken and often only frag- 
mentary. The film is the medium for building up complete files and 
bringing t..em to the university centers for research and preservation. 


(3) In like manner the rich manuscript collections of the South 
have been widely scattered, largely because the Southern university 
library centers did not have the resources to collect and preserve them 
prior to the World War. Hence the Wisconsin State Historical Library 
in Draper’s day collected manuscripts from all Southern states; the 
University of Chicago Libraries purchased one of the largest collec- 
tions built up in Kentucky, the Durrett Collection; the University of 
North Carolina and Duke University have collected manuscripts from 
all parts of the South. The film, however, provides a medium through 
which we can bring back to Southern educational centers, where re- 
search work is done, copies of these widely scattered manuscripts. 


(4) Rich historical manuscript collections in private hands, as well 
as official unpublished archives of cities, counties and states can also 
be brought together and be made useful in social science research. 

(5) In the field of education large possibilities are now opening up. 
There are in the neighborhood of 600 extinct American educational 
periodicals that are of great importance to the history of education 
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in America. These are widely scattered in libraries but can now be 
reproduced on film. Again, minutes of most city school boards and 
the boards of trustees of colleges and universities are for the greater 
part unpublished but are primary sources for the study of the history 
of education and educational administration. These can now be re- 
produced at nominal cost on film. In like manner the personal papers 
of great educators and the official records of registrar’s offices of col- 
leges and universities can now be preserved on film. A good illustra- 
tion of what can be done is the current project which the Carnegie 
Corporation is financing for Dr. Paul Munroe in his extensive study 
of the founding of the American public school system. He has col- 
lected original documents relating to public education in America 
prior to 1865. The Carnegie Corporation is filming two thousand type- 
script pages and is depositing this basic source material, as well as a 
printed copy of Dr. Munroe’s final report, in a number of university 
libraries. The Joint University Libraries have been selected as one 
such center. 


These illustrations suffice to show that microphotography offers 


unprecedented opportunities to the educational centers of the South 
where graduate work is done on the Ph. D. level. 


CORRECTION 


The following errors carried in the November issue of THE PEABopy 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are mentioned with the sincere regrets of the 
editorial staff. 


1. In the study by Dr. L. J. Willis: Under “Findings” on page 168, 
section 3, the second sentence should read “The intelligence 
quotient for the high seven white group was 98.55, for the low 
seven white group 96.65, for the high seven Negro group 87.61, 
and for the low seven Negro group 89.50.” 


2. In the same study, the caption of Table I on page 170 should read: 
“A CoMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES OF THE NEW STANFORD READ- 
ING TEST, FoRM V WITH Form X.” 


3. The address of The Radio and Technical Publishing Company, 
listed on page 180 should be 45 Astor Place, New York City. 
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I LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING 


If a teacher hasn’t achieved a professional status by the time she has taught 
two or four or six years she isn’t likely to. Professionalization begins early 
or else stops early. The profession of teaching cannot be developed by hap- 
hazard procedure. It can be developed when intelligent young men and 
women choose teaching as a career and move deliberately towards it. 


The PEaBopy JOURNAL OF EpucaTION presents with pleasure the statements 
of several college seniors who envision the service they have chosen to render. 


Thrice armed is that idealism which builds itself upon resolution and under- 
standing. 


The profession of teaching will increasingly become less and less a matter 
of rhetoric and more and more a matter of reality as the pattern of these 
young people gains in use. For them, teaching is not the languid activity 
of the dilettanti, nor the fortuitous work of those merely drifting. It is a de- 
liberately chosen career which will require much but which will yield much 


to them. Editor’s Note 


It started when I was a little girl. I wanted to be a “kindergarten 
teacher.” I don’t know why. When the time came to choose a pro- 
fession and I still had no definite ability other than what is termed “a 
way with children,” my parents and I decided that I should go to a 
teachers college. 

So four years ago I entered our Kindergarten-Primary curriculum— 
privately harboring the suspicion that in so doing I was throwing away 
a literary career. Consequently, it was in no spirit of adventure that 
I began freshman classes in an institution devoted to the training of 
teachers. However, by the end of junior year I knew how much bigger 
than my notion of teaching kindergarten was this thing in which I 
was involved, I had seen the fun of teaching for persons with vision 
and a sense of humor, and I knew the worried confusion of the horde 
of principles and methods which “must be borne in mind” in successful 
teaching. Why can not someone convince juniors haunted by methods 
courses that these things become second nature? Then practice-teach- 
ing happened and, as if a lens were focused, the picture became clear. 
Principles were only common sense, guided by certain necessary 
knowledges, and methods merely reasonable means to an infinitely 
more important end. There was gorgeous fun possible with a group of 
small children once they and their teacher reached an understanding 
and a mutual respect, and more than all, there was the quite indescrib- 
able thrill of watching the growth and development of each child’s 
mind and personality into more and more of his potential self. 

There is a point to all this autobiography. My present enthusiasm 
is not merely the result of a fondness for children which was just as 
great four, even eight, years ago. (I think my idea of childhood is 
somewhere between Wordsworth and Richard Hughes.) But it is an 
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enthusiasm almost forced into being by the indisputable evidence of 
teachers I know, their spirit and what they are accomplishing, and my 
own tantalizing taste of the fun to come. 

I think that is what I most look forward to in teaching, the fun. It 
is a mixture of joy and glee with an element of fight, and there is no 
word for it but “fun.” 

I look forward, too, to the eventual answering of so many ques- 
tions, questions that only actual teaching can answer. Are my ideas 
of where emphasis should be placed sound? To what extent shall I 
have to change my ideas of means to achieve my ends? And other 
less comprehensive wonderings! 

I look forward to teaching because in few professions is there such 
an incentive to, or opportunity for, graduate study which will, in 
turn, lead to broader knowledge and to new interests. 

Lastly, I look forward to teaching because of the unique oppor- 
tunity it offers to justify one’s existence. Each of us must at some 
time find in his own mind his reason for being, and if ever I can know 
that I am achieving that which I believe a teacher of small children 
can achieve, I shall have an indisputable right to my share of the earth. 

As a reasoning being, I know, too, that all will not be serene. The 
great expanse of what I do not know could annihilate my present as- 
surance easily but I choose to look forward to teaching and to be as- 
sured most of all of the fun, of the glee which is latent in practically 
every “catastrophe” and of the joy in “children’s faces looking up, 
holding wonder like a cup.” . 

ELIZABETH B. BROOKS 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, N. J. 


I am going to teach because I want to and because I can. How much 
these reasons account for each other is more than I know, but they 
seem to be two essentials in the choice of a vocation. And considera- 
tion must be given somewhere to the necessary financial returns. A 
teacher should have no great expectations on this count, even though 
there is promise of improvement. But, after all, a teacher’s salary has 
supported me all my life up to now. 

I think I can teach. My father was a teacher practically all his life. 
What success I have had as a student is partly a result of his encour- 
agement in the first two grades—I think it made me like school. And 
then for the past eight years my mother has been on the library staff 
of a teachers college. . 

Naturally I matriculated there, though at first I sought a non-pro- 
fessional degree. It was only just last January, that I suddenly re- 
alized how wrong was my old but unenthusiastic anticipation of a 
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law career. When I sat down and thought what my experience had 
been and what my interest had turned toward I saw something clearly 
where all had been obscure and uninteresting before. 

It seems to me that years as a student in elementary, high, and col- 
lege classrooms must give a considerable start toward the understand- 
ing of teaching to anyone with any awareness of what goes on around 
him. And I heard education discussed at home, so when I went to 
school I was especially ready to take in what I saw in spite of having 
no strong purpose in looking for it. Besides that, the schools I hap- 
pened to attend were better than one ordinarily finds. So, my enroll- 
ment in this college for teachers was the last of several steps in the 
same direction. 

Now that I begin to be able to exercise some choice I don’t want to 
change. For I think I am better fitted for teaching than for anything 
else in the world; I think I have something to put into teaching. And 
in the prospect of teaching as I see it there stand out the inducements 
of good work to be well done, with the opportunity to perform further 
good work renewed with each enrollment, personal development in 
the most congenial fields of learning and expression, and association 
with members of a great profession, among whom already are many 
of the best friends I have. 

I wonder how many can find these experiences together with some 
hope of professional and personal growth in one vocation. Surely 
every one who faces such a prospect as I see must inwardly know that 
his best—all of it—can never quite equal his challenge. But he can 
look forward to real pleasure in each hour of effort. 

That’s why, as I think of the opportunity before me, even a resolve 
to try my hardest seems unnecessary—it’s the natural thing to do! 


Guy WHITEHEAD, 
State Teacher’s College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


Looking forward is one of the most optimistic indulgences of youth. 
Within this realm of future perspective shine visions for realizing the 
highest ideals and for overcoming even the most unconquerable 
forces. From this eagerness of youth springs the generating power of 
all civilization—many good deeds are the product of it, careers are 
built upon it and life itself may depend upon it. 

It is hopeful expectancy which stimulates the student to seek a 
career which best affords an outlet for the satisfaction of his ideals. 
Naturally in making such a quest the more serious-minded youths seek 
the fields of endeavor offering the best opportunities for implanting 
high ideals, in the strongest challenge which the present has to offer. 
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I look forward to teaching as a means through which I may aid in 
raising the standard of life for humanity. This challenge seems to me 
more pertinent now than ever before simce today on all sides we see 
opposing forces of greed, acquisition, standardization and regimenta- 
tion arising to mock the fundamental ideals of freedom and truth. As 
teachers, we may help our pupils realize that humanity can never 
hope for a better life until it learns the necessity for free-thinking citi- 
zens, personal liberty, and equal opportunity for each individual in 
order to build solid walls against outside forces of propaganda, pov- 
erty, and ignorance which propose to make human mechanics out of 
human beings. The method of approach to such a vast goal of achieve- 
ment would necessarily be broad in its scope. To me teaching is an 
avenue to such an approach. For after all, if we can raise the standards 
of education, then, and only then, can we raise the standards of living. 
It is what the race teaches each new generation which determines the 
direction and content of its existence. 


Secondly, I shall enter teaching fully aware that along with pro- 
viding personal freedom, we must undertake an even greater task of 
providing a life which is beautiful, constructive and healthy for every- 
one. This means we must strive for a cooperative and peaceful world 
in which people may learn how to live together. Education can an- 
swer the problem of instilling freedom of the soul and harmony of 
living with our fellow men. It can through proper guidance of well- 
prepared teachers lead the world to a mental, spiritual and material 
progress never before attained. 


Present-day education aims to become the leader and influence of 
a more intelligent and cooperative civilization, and it needs earnest 
builders to further and improve its objectives. To look forward to 
such a challenge with real, sincere optimism, is the privilege of any 
prospective teacher and a privilege which I hope to experience. 


BELLE TEUTSCH, 
State Teacher’s College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


When I was a little girl it seemed to me that to be a good teacher 
would be the greatest thing in life. As far back as I can remember I 
have been interested in doing things with younger children. As I 
would sit on the steps of my home with the neighborhood children 
around me and tell them stories, what a thrill it would give me when 
they remembered the rhymes and verses I had taught them. I thought 
that if some day in a classroom I could inspire children to want to 
learn and to get pleasure from it, it certainly would be something 
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worthwhile to plan for. I am now a senior in a teachers college, and 
I still hold to this conviction. 


In Education classes we h&ve been told that the teacher, after the 
father and mother, exerts the greatest influence and shares the greatest 
responsibility in determining the child’s future. In doing my practice 
teaching the thought has come to me that those who do not realize this 
responsibility and the importance and dignity of teaching as a profes- 
sion should never enter the schoolroom as instructors. A person who 
is teaching merely to make a living and who has no real interest in the 
children he attempts to teach has no more place in the schoolroom 
than the preacher who preaches solely for a living has in the pulpit. 

I have often been asked why I chose the teaching profession when 
there are open so many other fields which require less preparation and 
time. In one conversation with friends on this subject, one said that 
the compensation was poor. A few days later I was thinking about 
the word “compensation” and I thought in money values, probably 
true, but compensation to a real teacher is more than that—it is the 
consciousness that he has inspired ideals in the hearts and minds of 
the boys and girls and is training them in some line of work to become 
useful members of society. 

As I approach the task of teaching, it is with a feeling of wonder 
and awe. I want to respect the child as an individual and not try to 
dominate his thinking. I want to take him just as he is and help him 
to develop into a well-rounded individual. I realize that there is more 
to teaching than the use of a textbook, and I look forward to being a 
guide in many ways. Personal care, health, manners, personality, the 
ability to make friends and to get along well with others, as well as a 
fine character, are essential in any child’s development. These things 
are primarily planned for the child himself, but we know in many in- 
stances it goes farther than just the child; it is reflected in his home life. 

I would try to develop initiative in the child, leading him to think 
for himself. I would give special attention to the timid and backward 
child, as it is a well known fact that with the proper guidance many of 
these children prove to be capable and develop into normally intel- 
lectual children. We also know that many have been helped when 
physical handicaps have been removed. 

I have thought a great deal about discipline and am convinced that 
discipline based upon justice and consideration for the feelings and 
the pride of the pupil should always be uppermost in the mind of a 
teacher. It is my conviction that the pupil will not resent correction 
when he realizes that the teacher is playing fair with him. But the 
discipline of good teaching will settle most of the school’s behavior 
problems. 
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With these things in mind and with the further study I expect to 
make, I look forward with a great deal of anticipation to the oppor- 
tunity of teaching children. 

PHYLLIS PHLEGAR, 
State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


I look forward to teaching. 

This view is not determined purely by chronology. It does not 
mean that I am simply awaiting the time when my back, rather than 
my face, will be turned toward the blackboard. It does mean, how- 
ever, that I believe the opening of schools next fall, which will, I hope, 
find me a teacher, will be the beginning of a life of experiences whose 
great richness I can now only anticipate. 

It still seems to me a bit ironical to feel so—I, who until a relatively 
short time ago spent much of my time apologizing for my presence in 
a teachers college. I was going to do something big and awe-inspiring. 
In place of my former aversion has come, voluntarily, an ideal, a de- 
termination, which makes me say with no little fervor, “I look forward 
to teaching.” 

Before me is a picture of mingled white and black, good and bad, 
pleasure and disappointment. I see small salaries, insecurity of tenure, 
lack of means to retire when my effective days are over, the workings 
of cheap politics in the public school system, the many outside de- 
mands to which the teacher is subjected more than is anyone else, 
and the persistence somewhat, even yet, of the idea that teaching is a 
woman’s job and far too effeminate for one whose number eleven 
shoes are indicative of his whole physique. 

Still, I look forward to teaching. 

My youthful energy and optimism prompt me at first to declare all 
the dark spots as of small concern. More careful analysis reveals their 
dark hue to be justified. In fact, I believe a recognition of the short- 
comings of my profession will enable me to adjust myself more quickly 
and easily to an actual teaching situation. The weight of these short- 
comings becomes considerably less, however, when I call to mind what 
vast pleasures and permanent riches will come to me as a result of a 
life spent in the classroom. 

I anticipate the joys of working with people rather than with ma- 
chines, test tubes, or other inanimate objects; not only with people 
generally, but with young people particularly. I hope and trust that 
such association will keep me always sympathetic with youth and filled 
with its spirit. 

I am awed when I think of the power of education, rightly admin- 
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istered, to save human beings from the dives of ignorance and unen- 
lightenment. I am as tense and as eager as an athlete before a big 
game, realizing that the task and privilege of helping to administer 
this education will soon be mine. 

I am thrilled with the possibilities of making others to see, to re- 
move from their eyes the cataracts of intellectual blindness. I am 
fully aware that all this sounds rather idealistic and unaccomplishable. 
Just wait, you may be saying, until you have wielded the ruler and 
chalk for a quarter of a century and see if this is not little more than 
wishful thinking. Frankly, a thing which has caused me much con- 
cern is that in the heat of the battle I may lose sight of that for which 
I fight. I know some teachers who have. The attainment of this 
ideal is difficult and a man-sized job, but who is there who would say 
that it is not worth striving for? To discard all idealistic motives, 
terming them only illusions of immaturity, would be to become a be- 
spectacled drudge, a dried-up task master, complaining of my unfor- 
tunate position. 

Selfishly, I view the future as a time within which I shall be able 
to enrich my own experience through reading, study, and squeezing 
the last bit of living from life. This seems not altogether selfishness, 
however, when I realize that all I am by training and personality will 
be reflected in the job I do as a teacher. 

Many responsibilities, I am aware, will be upon me. Entrusted with 
the molding of plastic young lives I must be certain that what I im- 
plant in the minds and spirits—yes, I believe in that, too—of my pupils 
is as free as humanly possible of dogma, bias, and base motive. I do 
not believe it will be my duty, even, to teach for democracy. It seems 
to me that a fair presentation of the various systems of governments 
will guarantee its existence if it deserves to exist. 

I shall need to see that my personal life is so ordered that it will 
have as wholesome effect on my students and other associates as I 
want my professional contacts to exercise. I must accept the respon- 
sibility, with all teachers, of being a model. 

Briefly, then, I believe with all my being that there is more than 
enough of riches in aiding human personality to develop to make up 
for arduous labor and late and insufficient salary checks. 

I look forward to teaching. 

GEORGE GRISE, 
State Teacher’s College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


I look forward to teaching not merely as an adventure. For me it 
is an adventure, but it is more than that. It is the field in which I 
think I can do the most good. 
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I believe in an evolving, progressively changing world, in the essen- 
tial righteousness of life, and in the goodness of humanity, if it is given 
a reasonable chance. In other words, I believe that the world in which 
we live is better than it might be, but there is still considerable room 
for improvement. Whatever contribution I may make, be it ever so 
small, will count in an evolving civilization. 

Everyone has his influence whether good or bad. The field of service 
in which he enters affects the contribution he can make. In order to 
give my best, I have selected the vocation in which I am most inter- 
ested. I made up my mind when quite young, “I will be a teacher 
when I grow up.” My play activities revolved largely around teaching, 
my dolls and my sisters serving as pupils. As I continued my studies, 
the desire to become a teacher grew into a definite challenging purpose. 

Discouragement from many when I entered college four years ago 
made me more determined than ever to teach; and since that time I 
have been working toward my goal. As the time approaches when I 
shall be teaching, my anticipation increases. Each year when ap- 
pointments appear in the papers, I long for the time when my name 
will be among the number. 

As a teacher I shall have a wonderful opportunity to help children 
to understand the world that they face and to prepare them to give 
their best to society. I believe that ideals, attitudes, interests, and un- 
derstandings are more important than mere isolated information, and 
that it will be my duty to guide my pupils in the development of the 
qualities of personality that will endure long after their school days 
are over. I realize that I, as a teacher, shall play an important part in 
so directing young lives that their influence will last and perhaps be- 
come outstanding in the new world that is now in the making. The 
eagerness of young people and their willingness to follow the leader- 
ship of their teacher, if they respect her, challenge me and make me 
conscious of the fact that I must put my heart into my work and be a 
leader worthy to be followed. My pupils will look up to me; therefore, 
it is my responsibility to live up to the trust that they will put in me, 
always willing to give them my best—my love, my energy, and my 
time. EVELYN BuRFORD 

State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. 


It’s “Graduation” once again, but this time there is an atmosphere of 
finality about it. So far, I have been on the receiving end, dependent 
on others. Now I feel that I am prepared to step out to face the future 
and become a self-supporting member of society. I am anxious to 
prove that my vocation has been well chosen and eagerly await the 
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opportunity to apply the principles and methods acquired as a student. 

The challenge that teaching offers holds great appeal. I alone shall 
be responsible for the classes assigned to me. It will be a game of 
give and take without either side a loser. I shall gain the experience 
of the pupils’ reaction to my guidance, while they will be able to share 
the knowledge I have acquired through years of study and experience. 
The young people are naturally extremely critical of a new teacher, 
so I expect to undergo a probationary period in which each pupil is a 
potential judge. 

My own adolescence is not so far behind me that I have lost track of 
how a high school pupil’s mind reacts; and I hope to be able to allevi- 
ate the awe that many experience when subjects such as mathematics, 
literature, science, and the like, are regarded as insurmountable heights 
to be attained by only a chosen few. It will be a satisfactory experi- 
ence to remove the “bugbear” new titles present by helping the pupils 
find relationships between the old and the new. I hope to guide the 
class research work and thus lead to the realization of the unnecessary 
meagerness of knowledge when means of increasing it are all about 
us. I shall try to stress the growing need for education and the advan- 
tages it carries with it; to create a desire to be able to cope with such 
situations as may arise in everyday life; and to help eliminate feelings 
of inferiority. I shall present education as a most satisfactory invest- 
ment which pays ever increasing dividends, an asset that will lead to 
a fuller and richer life for self and associates, a possession which once 
acquired cannot be usurped. 

Naturally, everyone looks forward to the time when he can be self- 
supporting. Teaching is a means to this end. It will lift the burden 
carried by others these many years and place it on my own shoulders. 
It will enable me gradually to complete at my own expense the educa- 
tion I am seeking. It offers personal contacts that will be invaluable 
as I continue studying in preparation for the higher degrees I hope 
to attain. 

Why do I look forward to teaching? It will provide me with the 
laboratory where individuals are the materials required for the experi- 
ments. It will enable me to test the efficiency of the principles and 
methods I have acquired. And finally, it will provide a continuing 
education for me. As a teacher, I shall be the laboratory technician, 
transmitting my share of the world’s experiences to the pupils, and 
receiving, in turn, responses which will create an ever increasing in- 
centive toward the attainment of further knowledge. 


ELMER POPPENDIECK 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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RESCUE FROM MECHANISM 


MARY C. BAKER 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


A precise appraisal of the value to himself of man’s successful en- 
counters with his physical environment is difficult. The results evident 
all about him seem to be both detrimental as well as beneficial. That 
one or the other of these may gain ultimate supremacy seems in- 
evitable. 

It is a certainty that the longer he inhabits this planet, the more 
skillfully he short-cuts his labors and saves his muscles. It remains 
to be proved whether these efforts prove to be manifestations of wis- 
dom or of stupidity. Many activities which once required manual 
labor have already been, or will be eliminated, and machines will do 
the work. This process of minimizing the expenditure in muscular 
effort has gathered considerable momentum in recent years. 

Some think that the very machines man has produced may termi- 
nate his own existence. To even a casual observer it becomes obvious 
that dependence upon machines, “the uninterrupted rush of city life 
and the almost universal availability of transportation take their toll 
in the diminution of muscular power and atrophy in the essential co- 
ordination of mind and body.” Yet the effects of this process are not 
always apparent; oftener than not, they are obscure and elusive. His 
genius seems destined to deprive man eventually of the pleasure he 
anticipated in providing extra time for himself. 

Muscular effort seems destined to eventual elimination. Evaluated 
in terms of work, the life of the average adult and child becomes easier 
daily. Pressure on an electric switch accomplishes in a fraction of a 
second what would have amounted to a day’s labor fifty years ago. 
The routines required of a housewife, even twenty-five years ago, to 
cook breakfast—pump water, make a fire, and prepare the food—have 
been reduced to finger motions today. The former five-mile walk to 


school is now no more than a few steps to the front gate, where the 
school bus awaits. 


On every hand the daily life of the inhabitants of the world be- 


comes more automatic. The more work they assign to machines, the 


less they leave for themselves of the natural processes of bodily move- 
ment. 


In an era such as this, it is not altogether unreasonable to believe 
that relief should be provided from these evils of mechanization; even 
though this, too, must of necessity be artificial. This condition places 
more responsibility upon the director of physical education, among 
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others, to compensate for deficiencies in activity. Some one must 
assume the role of sponsor of muscular activity. But the very artifi- 
ciality and “mechanics” of this relief delimits its possibilities at the 
outset. 

As an illustration of the need for directed activity, cases can be 
cited wherein individuals have already signified their willingness to 
pay to have the simplest form of daily exercise measured out to 
them electrically. They pay the chiropodist to exercise muscles of 
the feet, which should ordinarily keep their tonus by means of walk- 
ing, and normal use of the lower extremity. Such individuals have 
resorted to electrical machines built especially for this purpose, for 
stimulation and exercise of muscles which should be used naturally. 

The “joker” in the case is not that physical educators have failed 
to recognize their responsibilities in this highly specialized civiliza- 
tion. They have been aware of it for some time, and have been more 
than anxious to accept their share of the responsibility. In fairness 
to them, it can be said they would have welcomed the opportunity to 
serve their fellow-man. 

After all, most teachers are motivated by excellent intentions to- 
ward a world that is becoming increasingly health conscious. But 
teachers have too often capitalized upon health and character devel- 
opment alleged by them to be latent in physical education, in order 
to provide situations which are more healthful for the children. 

It is also true that some may have become over-zealous and made 
extravagant claims—greater than they should have. Often the out- 
comes they claimed to have gained from gymnastics, dancing, and 
sports have been almost as absurd as the artificiality of the age in 
which they were invented. Again the-theories advanced by teachers 
to justify the merits of certain of their programs were nearly’as num- 
erous as is the number of departments of physical education through- 
out the country. 

Perhaps some of these accomplishments to which teachers point 
with pride have been realized. Discussion of these is beside the point. 
Furthermore, disputation is difficult because these abstract ideas do 
not admit of ready analysis. It is not easy to produce tangible evi- 
dence to win a case for such nebulous phenomena as health and char- 
acter development. 

Lay faddists such as Bernarr McFadden have not helped the situa- 
tion. Literature such as “Exercise Without Exercise,” “Eat and Grow 
Thin,” and others, illustrates the extremes to which we have erred. 

Coaches try to justify their importance in the general scheme by 
pointing to the excellent physical development of athletes. This, how- 
ever, is immediately apparent and needs no greater proof. On the 
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other hand, the truth is already well established that activity is not 
the only source of health. There are instances in which health is 
maintained only by complete abstinence from any and all muscular 
activity. 

Character is developed from more than playful combat: although 
this may assist in the process. Games and sports can never be sub- 
stituted for realities of life—much as we would like to hope they 
might. Moreover, having demonstrated flaws in the theory of Trans- 
fer of Training, one may question the amount of character develop- 
ment emanating from football or hockey scrimmages. Little can be 
proved one way or another in this respect. Evidence is entirely too 
abstract to refute much, if any, of the arguments advanced by physical 
educators to justify their function. 


These are undoubtedly some of the reasons why the profession has 
suffered so much adverse criticism. The layman lacks both time and 
training to seek behind the obvious for the real issues involved. The 
teachers and specialists owe it to themselves to provide information of 
a more reliable and intelligible nature. 

In these days of straitened finance, money is seldom disbursed ex- 
cept with assurance of returns in high-paying dividends, monetary or 
otherwise. Members of the profession are forced, therefore, to present 
claims in terms which even the extreme skeptic can not question. 

Of all the plausible arguments offered to date, the writer feels that 
only three can withstand a rigorous test of validity. Any one of these, 
however, seems capable of’ justifying the continuation of physical 
education as an invaluable part of the school curriculum. 

The following is offered as refutation against arguments that train- 
ing of muscles, for which there will be no apparent use, is superfluous. 
One might accede to this unconditionally were none but the muscles 
involved; and were the mental and non-muscular processes of the 
body of secondary importance. Unfortunately, agreement of this kind 
is not even sound. It is a well-established fact that the body acts as 
an integrated unit, and for that reason the musculature can not be 
thought of as an isolated unit. Although the “brawn of yesterday” 
has been supplanted by the “brains of today,” man still uses his 
muscles. Although the manner in which he uses them may be some- 
what modified there can be no mental activity without a corresponding 
muscular action. The latter may not always be apparent. 

It seems necessary that a misconception of the laity regarding the 
extent of the muscular system should be corrected to give accurate 
perspective to the picture. The prevalent opinion that the muscular 
system includes only those muscles which can be observed on the 
arms, legs and body needs revision. As a matter of fact, there is con- 
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siderably more muscle tissue in the body than that which is superfi- 
cially apparent. We dare not lose sight of the facts that breathing, 


digestion, and even circulation of the blood are dependent upon mus- 
cular movements. 


Furthermore, it should be remembered that development of these 
latter groups is wholly dependent upon the action of the ones with 
which people are more familiar, sometimes called voluntary because 
man can will their action. It is extraneous to the purpose of this paper 
to suggest that the latter need be over-developed. Yet as long as one 
has to walk to his automobile and sit erect in it, there will be justi- 
fication for a reasonable amount of development even in these. There 
appears, in addition, an interdependence between the two sets of 
muscle groups which seems to be indispensible. The trite expression, 
“A man is as old as his arteries,” is but another reminder that as soon 
as one stops being muscular, he commences to wither—inside as well 
as out. 

Concerning the muscles which are not visible under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the following deserves comment. One of the three coats 
surrounding the arterial and capillary walls is muscular. The char- 
acteristics of these tiny muscles are very similar to those of the muscles 
whose action can be detected with the eyes. Both groups are alike in 
that they are dependent upon use to maintain their optimum func- 
tions, but the difference lies in the fact that the internal ones are sub- 
ordinated to the external. So that when the muscles on the outside 
of the skeleton are neglected, the ones on the inside degenerate be- 
cause they are dependent upon the motion of the voluntary group for 
development. The automatic result of a decrease in natural move- 
ments as walking, bending and stretching is a corresponding change 
inside. The difference is, that one feels, rather than sees, the effects 
of heart and stomach muscles which are flabby. Accounts of incre- 


ment in heart and digestive disorders appear daily in the press and 
medical reports. 


This is not an altogether pleasant outlook for those who have been 
promised greater life-span by the accomplishments of science. To 
anticipate a longer life with a body inadequately equipped to enjoy 
it is discouraging. Yet little more than prolonged misery may be 
expected unless deliberate steps are taken to avoid it by some form 
of regular exercise. Since he no longer lives by the sweat of his brow 
and strenuous activity, man has become dependent upon artificial ex- 
ercise. If he would survive to enjoy the conveniences of modern 
life, he must also discover a formula which will do for his muscles 
what daily labors used to do. 


Some may have found the prescription in garden work—mowing a 
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lawn or cutting a hedge. Others have accomplished it by following 
a small white ball out of the hazards and down the fairways of a golf 
course, or by walking to the train instead of being driven by some 
member of the family—who incidentally needs the walk himself. Only 
one of these forms of exercise is considered an orthodox physical edu- 
cation program. Yet anyone of them permits sufficient exertion to 


maintain the musculature of the heart and digestive tract in optimum 
condition. 


There is another reason for including a daily dose of physical ac- 
tivity in each person’s schedule. Many who are obliged to remain 
seated before a desk, day after day, are aware of this need for activity, 
but they remain ignorant of the fundamental reasons underlying this 
desire. Actually, there is no secret about the answer. It is no more 
than the evidence of a complex phylogenetic mechanism, surviving 
the machine age but no longer essential to it. Reference is made to a 
physiological reflex response occuring in the blood stream called the 
fight-flight mechanism. This has been an essential factor in man’s 
ability to survive to invent machines. 


A million or more years ago, when life on the earth was in some 
respects far less complicated than it is today, a man was faced with 
the alternative of being eaten by some animal or making that animal 
his food. To this end, his fight-flight mechanism was both valuable 
and essential. When confronted by a wild animal or another man, his 
bodily reflexes saved him. The adrenal glands stimulated by the 
sight of said animal secreted powerful substance called adrenalin 
into the bloodstream. Its prese. te there reacted on the liver, where 
glycoen, a source of bodily energy was stored, to liberate glucose. The 
glucose was carried rapidly to the muscles to provide energy available 
for use in muscular action. This enabled a man to stand his ground 
and fight his enemy, or supplied him with the strength to run for 
shelter. Without glucose his muscles could never have contracted 
rapidly or often to save him. This ready supply of glucose in the 
bloodstream was needed by primitive man in time of danger just as 
much as modern man needs another gallon of gasoline to replace that 
consumed by his automobile when making a get-a-way. It was es- 
sential to survival. 


The life of the modern man is quite different from that of his an- 
cestors. Not only are the obstacles with which he is confronted of a 
wholly different nature but the manner in which he confronts them 
is not the same. Barring accident, kidnapping and racketeering, man’s 
chances of surviving and lengthening his life span increase daily. 
Furthermore, he needs no longer worry about physical combat; his 
problems have become mental instead. But the fight-flight mechanism 
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has not atrophied or disappeared as a result of disuse. It continues 
to function, now to his detriment, for it threatens him with difficulties 
worse than being killed outright—he is condemned to a kind of slow 
torture. 


Society no longer allows a man to fly into a rage at his enemy and 
rend him limb from limb. Yet there are scores of occasions every day 
when nothing but social pressure keeps him from springing at his 
adversary’s throat and choking him to death. Such sublimation of 
innate reactions produces serious conflict between primitive physiology 
and twentieth century social training. 

Consider a man who has been reprimanded recently by his superior 
or told that his services are no longer required. The first words which 
incite the employee to anger cause glucose to be speeded to the muscle 
cells—to prepare for “battle.” But in this case it is not needed or 
used; for these are days of mental battles and very little muscular 
action suffices to tell a superior what the subordinate thinks of him. 
And since so little glucose is needed in this process, it continues to 
float around in the bloodstream—a condition which keeps the owner 
poised for flight or fighting as it did ages ago. As long as it remains 
there, there is no resting or relaxing on the part of this individual for 
its very presence in the blood connotes action. This condition accounts 
for some of the difficulty in falling asleep after any strong emotional 
excitement. 


Sound sleep, the lack of which is decried by so many persons leading 
an intense urban life, is likewise a concomitant of muscular activity. 
Were the thousands who toss about night after night seeking elusive 
sleep to rise, dress and walk twenty or more blocks, they might find 
themselves ready to sleep upon their return. Instead, they resort to 
an insidious and harmful habit of taking drugs to compensate for this 
otherwise natural reaction. Man still needs his muscles in spite of 
the machines he has invented to save them! 

Yet it is not only frustrations which produce the results noted 
above. Some have observed similar effects after a long session of 
bridge. An individual may sit for three or four hours matching wits 
and cards with his opponents. However, the termination of the game 
and the announcement of the winner are not the finale as far as the 
physiological processes of said person are concerned. These cannot be 
regulated by twentieth century life. When he retires sometime later, 
they account for his inability to fall asleep promptly. Some individuals 
have spent a good portion of the night continuing to play bridge in a 
semi-conscious state. The reason is easily explained. There had 
been too little activity, other than mental, to burn the excess glucose. 
So it continued to float around in his blood, preventing relaxation. 
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There is only one way to relieve this tension. The man or woman 
who has been wrought up over an oral battle or a mental struggle must 
oxidize the energizing glucose by burning it up in exercise. A brisk 
walk or setting-up exercises are, therefore, more appropriate at the 
end of a hard day of office work or study than at the beginning. 


Viewing the problem from a different angle we gain further sub- 
stantiation to arguments advanced in the cause of physical education. 
Sometimes when it seems that all one has learned of geography, his- 
tory and arithmetic are beyond recall, test the muscular memory. This 
process is more fundamental and older than the purely mental in 
which many still place the utmost confidence. Persons have un- 
doubtedly resorted to muscular memory many times without appre- 
ciating the remarkable manner in which muscular habits can be 
recalled. 


Does one ever experience difficulty in remembering how to drive 
a car, having once known how? A lapse of twenty years merely 
slowed up a woman’s ability to play a composition of Mozart that 
had not been attempted in the interim. Ten year’s absence from home 
seems not to hinder the ability to walk up stairs in the dark and place 
the hand immediately upon the doorknob; said person seems able to 
find his way about the attic without a light. The feet and hands follow 
familiar pathways with no hesitancy in any of these situations. 


No learning is less infallible than that secured through the muscles. 
It has been argued that all learning involves some muscular action, 
and this is probably correct. The entire scope of the adaptation of 
the human organism to its environment involves muscles: for the 
purpose of this discussion, however, only responses in the large muscle 
groups will be referred to. 


Why have the progressive educators required a child to “do” as 
well as “know”? Because they are aware of the potentialities of mus- 
cular memory. Having once learned to swim or ride a bicycle, the 
learner is able to perform these coordinations forever afterwards with- 
out the necessity of preliminary trials. 


Of even greater importance than the reestablishment of memory 
through the revival of old habit patterns, perhaps, is the consummate 
satisfaction in being able to react in these familiar ways. The per- 
former “feels” so good in being able to go back to them. Does not 
this fact offer a brief for the increment of the physical education pro- 
grams for young people? The greater the number of thoroughly 
mastered skills possessed by the adolescent, the greater the likeli- 
hood of his retaining habits of action which will be wholesome as well 
as satisfying. 
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As he grows older, a man tends to become more dependent upon 
the habits he acquired in his youth. As early as adolescence, he ex- 
presses resentment at many of the new suggestions for activity which 
are foisted upon him. For this reason, it seems to be essential that a 
variety of action-patterns be well-established before a child reaches 
adolescence. The execution of these patterns becomes satisfying be- 
cause it supplies feelings of security. Incidentally, these muscular 
habits will provide inestimable resources for that leisure which science 
promises us will increase rather than decrease as time goes on. 

The person who does things, is the one who gets the most out of 
life. Because of the machine age in which he lives, man’s natural 
muscular motions are limited. For this reason his chances of acquir- 
ing a rich supply of satisfying muscular memory become fewer unless 
he makes a deliberate effort to use his muscles. He will never tire of 
those activities which provide him with self-sufficiency. We could 


not make this guarantee for the ready-made entertainment of the 
radio and movies. 


| 
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BOOKS VS. MOVIES, PHONOGRAPHS, AND RADIOS 


DONALD BEAN 
University of Chicago Press 


The film, FROM COVER TO COVER, is the only motion picture 
that I know of which attempts to summarize the credo that motivates 
all of us as true bibliophiles. Book bugs are book bugs wherever 
they are found. We start from the knowledge that our system of 
culture is founded on printing, and we preach the gospel of books and 
their importance in the spread of culture and civilization with char- 
acteristic evangelical zeal. 1940 has been designated as the official 
500th anniversary of the invention of writing from movable type and 
already the air is full of celebrations and rumors of celebrations. 

In the midst of these preparations one of my colleagues, George 
Duhamel, a French publisher, introduces the sombre prediction that 
books are destined to play an ever diminishing role in the enlighten- 
ment and entertainment of the multitudes. He develops his argu- 
ment at length in a stimulating volume entitled IN DEFENCE OF 
LETTERS, published in American translation by the Greystone Press. 
He finds support for his prediction in the distress of the booktrade, 
and the increasing patronage of radio and movies which compete so 
seriously with time for reading. We need only observe the libraries 
and reading habits of our own college friends to confirm these ob- 
servations in this country. 

Editor Duhamel would fight, for in his judgment all is lost if during 
the next ten or fifteen years books lose the doubtful favor they still 
enjoy. It is not possible, according to this publisher, to maintain 
a strong and flourishing culture without books, so he strikes out 
boldly at the twin Goliaths—the radio and the movies—and would 
undermine and destroy them either for entertainment or instructional 
purposes. Intellectual leaders, in his opinion, must give vigorous ut- 
terance to their misgivings about these appliances which are so insidi- 
ous because so threatening to independent creative thought. Teachers 
who care for their profession, in his judgment, “may permit the occa- 
sional use of sound machines and moving picture, but let them be on 
their guard. Never let them allow the young people committed to 
their charge to believe that they can learn without recourse to the 
printed text, the book, and the written exercise. The danger is ap- 
parent at present only in the elementary school; but there it is very 
apparent. The day that the schoolmasters who are our strongest 
allies in the defense of civilization, the day, I say, that our school- 
masters renounce the religion of books for their pupils, that day 
will be the beginning of the new Dark Ages.” 
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My colleague does not mince matters, and his argument startles 
me. I, too, am a publisher, but for ten years I have been working 
on the principle that somehow the radio and the movies are power- 
ful influences in modern life, which can be so directed as to become 
more and more allies of civilization—even stimulants of books and 
reading. But my colleague’s argument is so arresting and his motives 
so sound that I find myself forced to examine his conclusions care- 
fully to see whether there are any weak links in his logic, or if not, 
to what extent I must adjust my own thinking to agree with his 
dismal forebodings. 

My logic is rusty but I think I have put my finger on the weak- 
ness of his syllogism. He progresses from the proposition A: That 
civilization as we know it is largely due to the spread of knowledge 
through the printed page; to B: That the radio, the phonograph, and 
the movies threaten to destroy reading habits and diminish the im- 
portance of the place of the graphic arts in civilization. And to the 
conclusion C: That, therefore, the radio and movies threaten the 
future of civilization and should be opposed. 


With his major premise I think we can all agree. But suppose we 
look carefully at his second assumption—his minor premise. 


Doesn’t my colleague take a lot for granted when he assumes that 
these new machines which science itself has given us—the radio, the 
phonograph, and the motion picture projector—are necessarily de- 
structive of reading habits? He is right, to be sure, about their 
commanding place in many people’s lives, and his observations are 
just as true of America as of France. He is also right about the small 
amount of reading done by most people. Scholars conclude, I think, 
that most of them would rate about sixth grade in reading accomplish- 
ment. 

But is the situation due entirely to these new instruments, and is 
it much worse than it was ten or twenty years ago? Are we sure 
that all of our people would be twelfth-grade readers by now if the 
radio and the movies had early been suppressed? And even assuming 
that all citizens would have been accomplished readers under such 
conditions, can we be equally certain that that accomplishment would 
have guaranteed that they would have espoused the rational process 
and have converted the information and knowledge gained from 
books into more intelligent social programs than the worlds enjoys 
today? 

My French colleague presents no evidence but his own personal ob- 
servations. I should like to present some facts which seem to dis- 
prove the soundness of his conclusions, for it has been my good for- 
tune to have a close connection with some radio and motion picture 
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experiences which seem to prove that both tools can stimulate read- 
ing and intellectual curiosity. In fact, in my view, they are basically 
graphic arts themselves, and the major problem for the school world 
is to study how to use them effectively. 


Let us review the evidence for these conclusions which are so con- 
trary to those of my French colleague. 


Ten years ago, the University of Chicago decided on an entirely 
new undergraduate curriculum for its college. The general features 
of that plan—the emphasis on individual initiative and progress; elimi- 
nation of course credits and examinations; and the courageous attack 
on overspecialization in the early years of college training by the 
creation of the new type introductory general courses required of all 
students are familiar to most of you. Those who had experimented 
with these courses up to that time felt that the existing textbooks 
were not sufficiently selective or intelligible for students who were 
not primarily interested in technical scientific training. They decided 
that it was necessary to produce a new series of textbooks for use 
in the new courses which did present more clearly the scientific 
methods and results which were felt to be the minimum objectives of 
these subjects for intelligent laymen. The books were to be profusely 
illustrated, and my colleagues hit upon the plan also of making a 
series of movies which would show certain demonstrations and pro- 
cesses in greater detail than the texts could and also with the superior 
results of the photographic method. The films to accompany the 
textbooks were not the only heresy of the course because at the 
same time laboratory training was restudied and largely supplanted 
by demonstration and teaching museums. In other words, the college 
staff for the two science courses—the physical science and the bio- 
logical science—entered on a careful study of pedagogical procedures 
for this particular situation. Growing out of these developments we 
now have an extensive integrated series of textbooks published by the 
University of Chicago Press and thirty reels of motion picture film 
in astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, and physiology, produced 
by Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., to the specifications of the authors 
of the texts. 

The interesting thing about the use of this material in our own 
classes, and the inauguration of this type of course has been a very 
definite confirmation of the fact that non-reading tools—the movie, 
the demonstration, and the museum—greatly stimulate the student’s 
interest in wide reading in scientific literature of all sorts. Even more 
significantly, a very careful study of the reading habits of Chicago 
students in the dormitories of the University, made by the Director 
of your Libraries, Mr. Kuhlman, while he was at Chicago, indicates 
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that this reading carried over into extensive general reading which 
was not prescribed in the heavy reading requirements of the courses. 
At least the movies and other non-reading materials and the special 
reading materials, did not, as my French colleague so greatly feared, 
interfere with the development of sound reading habits in class and 
out of class. 


This experience at the college level would not, of course, necessarily 
throw any definite light on the value of these tools in other educa- 
tional situations, but I think you can see why so unscientific a person 
as this publisher has developed a strong predisposition in their favor 
and has encouraged controlled experimentation along similar lines 
at other levels to see whether the same careful approach to the class- 
room situation will produce similar results. Interestingly enough that 
attitude is contagious and it is reassuring to see so many colleagues 
in other institutions experimenting with similar ideas. Particularly 
encouraging are the significant stirrings along this in this institution. 
What subjects seem to promise most fruitful results from such 
methods? The problems of science at the elementary and secondary 
level would seem to be so similar that our results could be duplicated 
at the lower levels. In fact, careful experiments in physics at the 
high-school level have already confirmed this opinion. Interesting 
work has been conducted in a public high school at Hammond, Indi- 
ana, where one of the graduates of our Physics Department and the 
School of Education has devised a special high-school physics course 
built around special units, fourteen of them, each using one of our 
motion picture presentations and especially designed study guides 
presenting text and study material drawing out of the film content. 
Those of you interested in this field will wish to examine this study 
guide for the unit on “The Molecular Theory of Matter.” In the 
minutes of the Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids, which 
were published as a supplement to the July issue of The Educational 
Screen, you will find a complete report on the experiment and the 
author’s results to date. Incidentally, that same reprint contains re- 
ports on two classroom demonstrations, one in science at the third- 
grade level, and one in social science at the high-school level. 


Social Science is, to my mind, the second promising field in which 
use of the movie and the radio can supplement and enrich existing 
pedagogical methods. The demonstration described in these minutes 
was conducted with an actual class of high-school seniors by James 
Mitchell of the Francis Parker School. He used the film, PASTEUR 
AND ANTHRAX, which is a special school film cut from THE LIFE 
OF LOUIS PASTEUR for classroom use by Alice Keliher of the 
Human Relations project of the Progressive Education Association. 
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The discussion technique, employed so effectively with the demon- 
stration group, is another non-reading technique which will bear 
careful study. A long list of films produced from feature films by 
the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association is now available for teachers and should be used by every 
teacher of social science in the high schools. A complete list of 
them can be secured by writing to the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions of the Progressive Education Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


I suspect that your own observations would not lead many of you 
to quarrel with the proven experiments concerning the attitude and 
opinion forming character of the commercial movie on the emotional 
side. Mr. Mitchell’s demonstration may throw much light on the 
reasons for my disagreement with my French colleague on the ques- 
tion of utilizing motion pictures in classroom situations under con- 
trolled conditions that will insure as far as possible the measurement 
of specific attitudes and opinions and lead to critical thinking and 
reading along similar lines on the part of high-school students. 


May I label my next heresies as entirely my own and unsupported 
by any objective experimentation. I have suffered for a long time 
from a mania that one of the most promising fields for the utilization 
of the motion picture was in the field of elementary instruction in 
reading. For some time I have dreamed of trying out an experiment 
with Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck. If the child’s interest in Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck could be captured in a classroom in the read- 
ing lesson where motivation and reality form so large a part of the pro- 
cess of correct reading, I submit that Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse 
may even yet have their place in the elementary classroom. One enter- 
prising American publishing house, D. C. Heath and Company, has 
prepared some of the Disney material for supplementary reading at 
the third grade level, and I think those of you who have not seen 
these two sample texts will be interested in examining them after 
my remarks are finished. 


I have already told this publisher that supplementary books are 
only beginnings along these lines of my reading experiment. What 
I should like to see would be carefully prepared film material—yes, 
produced by the Disney Studios themselves, but to the specifications 
of teachers as to vocabulary and frequency, carefully correlated with 
the child’s own vocabulary and the project work of the first grade. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, such a procedure would be along sound 
reading lines and far more promising, in my judgment, than too rapid 
extension of the use of existing reading machines or other devices in 
general class use. These machines may have very definite diagnostic 
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and corrective uses, but it seems to me their field is largely limited 
to that aspect of the reading problem, and in most cases at inter- 
mediate and secondary levels. Great progress has been made in in- 
struction in reading in the primary grades. It has been a constant 
marvel to me to watch my own children in our University Elementary 
School. The use of successfully designed movies and reading ma- 
terials, in my opinion, might contribute several new developments in 
reading technique: more effective conversion of the child’s real world 
of manual manipulation and oral vocabulary into the difficult ac- 
complishment of reading ability; less verbalism; and more rapid prog- 
ress achieved in carrying the child’s mind into the subtle reaches 
of abstraction which are so important to later educational develop- 
ments in the later grades. If Disney’s Silly Symphonies can beguile 
adults into the realm of fairy tales, why should they not also lead the 
child away from the concrete and practical into the abstract and the 


imaginative? Or do I myself progress too far in that direction for 
this warm summer day? 


Another field of great promising usefulness for these non-reading 
devices seems to me to be in the field of adult education. Our experi- 
ence there is more limited but it points again to the very strong pre- 
sumption that the motion picture and other visual tools and the radio 
and other auditory devices will affect these situations in the future 
far more than they have been utilized in the past. Our interest in the 
use of the radio has always been directed toward trying to stimulate 
an interest in reading following the pursuit of the broadcast. When 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education was first inaug- 
urated, we had the pleasure of publishing the reader’s guides and the 
transcripts of these broadcasts. They were widely distributed—more 
than half a million copies—the first year, widely used in supplementary 
work in economics and psychology classes, and while the same broad- 
casts have not been maintained in subsequent years, we have noticed 
the adoption of similar methods on the part of the chains and of local 
broadcasting units in the preparation of study guides and music 
manuals and local school programs. The University’s own participa- 
tion in broadcasting you know best through the University Round 
Table. Here again in recent months the University has made very 
remarkable strides in the publication of radio scripts which are reach- 
ing a wider and wider audience, and which are going more and more 
in the direction of supplementary reading. 


The American Association for Adult Education has recently under- 
taken an inquiry of the uses of educational movies in adult courses: 
Science, Social Science, and other subjects. There is little question 
but that in a few years such courses will be organized in larger cen- 
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ters, the lectures given by radio to several study groups located in 
many centers, who will then view motion pictures, amplifying the 
lecture and conducting discussion and questionings from special text- 
book materials prepared for such courses. The materials for such a 
course in science are ready-made through the University of Chicago 
films and The World and Man, a popular one-volume introduction to 
science written also by scientists at the University of Chicago. A 
motion picture film is available for every chapter of the book, and 
formal adult education courses are being considered in several metro- 
politan centers. 


I do not think it is necessary at this time to remind you of the 
film appreciation movement and its relationship on the supplementary 
level to English classroom work and classroom work in History and 
Social Science. The movies’ contribution to secondary education at 
the supplementary level alone would be worth all of the interest and 
time spent upon it on the part of teachers. The evidence that the 
film material will be increasingly available for this purpose is one of 
the most comforting developments of visual education, so-called. 


Let me conclude this discussion by contrasting once more my posi- 
tion on all of these matters with that of my French colleague. 


Instead of his obstinate opposition to the radio, phonograph, and 
the movie, I cherish the feeling that carefully studied and wisely 
handled, these inventions will develop into effective devices to sup- 
plement existing teaching tools and may develop entirely new ap- 
proaches to sounder thinking and reading on the part of a wider num- 
ber of students and adults. 


In fact, I can’t help having the feeling that we in the twentieth 
century stand in about the same relationship to these products of sci- 
entific invention that scholars in the fifteenth century did to the 
printing press. You will remember that the learned world of that day 
opposed this new invention and felt that it would be the ruination of 
the scholarly process, which up to that time had been largely a lec- 
ture racket. Because of my position you can also see why, as a pub- 
lisher, I do not fear these inventions, but undertake to use them and 
to encourage efforts leading to their use. These are all on sound lines, 
provided they are kept in the channels of regular educational develop- 
ment and not allowed to become something separate and distinct from 
the uses of the classroom and the classroom teacher. These machines 


are not panaceas, they are simply new tools, and should be judged by 
their results. 


The prospect of two or three centuries of barbarism which my 
French colleague fears concern me and my children as much as they 
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do his, but for that very reason I would not disregard any devices 
that seem to promise hope of supplementing existing agencies for im- 
proving the critical thinking or the rational processes of mankind. 
I would be willing to sacrifice even the profession of publishing to 
bring about such a happy result, but as I have tried to intimate, it 
seems to me that the wise use of non-reading tools may even con- 
ceivably increase sounder and wider reading habits and advance the 
interests of books at the same time. They may even contribute their 
share toward transforming the face of the globe and overcoming the 
worst miseries and mistakes of humanity which we see all around us. 


SOME USES OF FOLKLORE IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


T. J. FARR 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


With the rapidly increasing emphasis upon the functional objectives 
of the curriculum, many teachers are seeking for material which is 
closely related to the interests and experiences of students. Teachers 
of English in the elementary and secondary schools will find the use 
of folklore one effective means of meeting their present needs. 

Folklore possesses the inherent vitality of the indigenous and the 
strength of the vernacular. At the same time, it reveals the life and 
spirit of the common people and portrays their emotions and modes of 
thought. Practically all students are acquainted with folklore even 
though they may be unaware of its peculiar character; ,hhence one of 
the first problems in the use of folklore is to familiarize students with 
its major classifications. 

Folklore is that body of oral tradition which has been handed down 
from generation to generation. It is the learning of the uneducated, 
and the basis for much of our culture. Briefly, it consists of songs, 
ballads, tales, speech peculiarities, proverbs, riddles, dances, play party 
games, customs, and superstitious beliefs. As students become ac- 
quainted with these various types, they are easily stimulated to collect 
songs, ballads, and other forms, current in their particular communi- 
ties, and pertinent to the study of English. 

Dakin’ stresses the importance of using the folk song and ballad to 
motivate the teaching of poetry. In substance, she says that whatever 


*Dakin, Dorothy, Talks to Beginning Teachers of English, D. C. Heath and 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., 1937, p. 244. 
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teachers do, they should try to get their students to sense the fact that 
the folk song and ballad represented a group activity originating among 
the folk, and expressing their emotions. 

Folk songs and ballads embody distinct qualities of composition and 
sentiment. Their simplicity and directness, their treatment of heroic 
themes, and their strange repetitions and refrains appeal to students 
and help them understand and appreciate artistic literature. They en- 
joy studying the origin of the old literary types and discovering their 
growth and variations. For example, the ballad, “Bonny Barbara 
Allen,” illustrates the changes that have occurred in a commonplace 
theme through successive generations. In addition to the original ver- 
sion, nine variations of Bonny Barbara Allen have been reported in 
East Tennessee and ninety-two in Virginia. Thus, literature is dis- 
covered in a living form, surviving the changes of time and place. 

Not only do students find pleasure in tracing the adaptations of the 
original English and Scottish songs and ballads, but they also enjoy 
the variety of typical American ballads such as “Jesse James,” “John 
Henry,” “The Shanty Boy,” “Deep River,” “The Boll Weevil Song,” 
“The Lone Prarie,” “Casey Jones,” “Home on the Range,” and “Frankie 
and Johnny.” Through a study of these ballads, students gain experi- 
ence in interpreting the many-sided American spirit, and in develop- 
ing appreciation for the expression of the elemental emotions common 
to their own lives. 

Chubb’ says, “It is the business of education to conserve educational 
values. . .. The school must bring back, as it has begun to do the folk 
song and dance and game, folk ballad and drama, pageant, and festival. 
At least, the child must get its proper development by beginning life 
with them; and then, perhaps, for very joy in them he will carry them 
over into his adult life.” 

Folklore usually employs archaic language and words obsolete, or, 
at least, obsolescent. The ideas and expressions are often likewise 
characterized by conceits of fancy, or by genuine feeling changed some- 
what by time as the material has undergone transformation in its re- 
moval from the place of its setting. These forms and changes are con- 
crete examples of the evolution that has occurred in words and in 
language habits. Students thus gain appreciation for attained clarity 
of their own thought and speech. In paraphrasing the archaic forms 
which they collect, they receive practice in achieving correct present 
usage, and acquire ability in translating the peculiarities of other idiom 
into modern English. 

Interest in English can be stimulated through a study of riddles and 
proverbs. Students may be asked to explain the literal meaning of 


*Chubb, Percival, The Teaching of English, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1929, p. 177. 
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proverbs or to trace the riddle or proverb to its original source. This 
type of activity gives students an enriched knowledge of language de- 
velopment and a conception of the similarity between current folklore 
and the early classic literature. 


Folk tales may also be used advantageously in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. The reading of folk tales kindles the imagination of students, de- 
velops their critical ability, and oftentimes gives them a desire to 
express themselves creatively. Moore’ in commenting upon the quali- 
ties of folk tales states that they are used by literary critics as striking 
examples of story construction, dramatic quality, character delineation, 
clarity of theme, intensity of action, and effective dialogue, and that 
authorities on the drama, the short story, and the novel have drawn 
extensively upon folk tales to illustrate their points. 


Rogers’ finds that folklore offers excellent opportunities for drama- 
tization. He states that materials for dramatic and humorous readings, 
dialogues, pageants, and historical drama are a few of the abundant 
possibilities, and that teachers of English can do much in making the 
schools and communities more conscious of their own native interests 
in these materials. 


Curriculum makers are emphasizing the value of fusing English with 
the social sciences. In this connection, various types of folklore can 
be used. A study of American tales and ballads illustrates the possi- 
bility of the fusion of American literature with American history. The 
cowboy songs and the ballads of Jesse James aid in preserving the 
memory of pioneer days, while the war ballads express the patriotic 
sentiments which have grown out of the conflicts in which America 
has participated. 

The use of folklore provides a means of establishing a spirit of 
friendly cooperation between the school and community. Its collection 
and study can also become a fascinating leisure time activity for both 
students and teachers. Those who begin folklore research as a phase 
of their study of English may find it an absorbing hobby. 

The emphasis upon folklore should in no sense supplant the study 
of artistic or classic literature, but should aid in giving students an 


appreciation of their language and literature and in stimulating them 
to creative effort. 


*Moore, Annie E., Literature Old and New for Children, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., 1934, p. 97. 

"Rogers, E. G., Purposes and objectives of the Tennessee Folklore Society, 
The Tennessee Speech Journal, Volume 2, January-February 1938, p. 8. 
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EDITORIAL 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR A GOOD TEACHER 


There never was nor will there ever be. No labor saving device will 
ever waive the need for a good teacher. She need have nothing to fear 
from the advent of the machine age. Her still small voice always will 
rise above the thunders of the machines. The President of the college 
is no substitute for her, nor is the principal of the school. Her failure 
is but the prelude to theirs since, by any logic, they exist in order that 
the service she has to perform may exist. All the gadgets that man 
has devised for the schoolroom will not redeem a poor teacher though 
they may help a good one. A veritable army of curriculum workers 
labor in vain unless good teachers carry the fruits of their thought to 
the children they teach. A poor teacher fashions the curriculum into 
the rigidity of a catechism which tends to create in the school an un- 
bearable tedium and a spiritual sterility. A good teacher conceives 
the curriculum to be the unified stuff of man’s achievements and 
dreams; materials which invite children to an identity with the world 
and to a partnership in the affairs of men. A good teacher is the 
world’s greatest democrat. In her room there is the world’s finest 
demonstration of democracy in action. There, all of the children of all 
the people come together in the world’s closest approach to an equality 
of opportunity. There, they have the right of participation, of expres- 
sion, and of judgment. There, they learn how thrilling is learning. The 
radio does not pretend to be a substitute for a good teacher, nor does 
the book, nor newspaper, nor moving picture. They are about people, 
but they are not people. She is flesh and mind and spirit. It is her 
mission to save the good that man has done, and to make sure its in- 
crease. She can do that better than any substitute yet attempted or 
conceived. 
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Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 


*****CooKE, DENNIS. Administering the teaching personnel. Benj. H. San- 
born, c1939. 348p. $2.40. 


This book is organized as a textbook and guide to be used in professional courses for 
school administrators. Every important aspect of the problem of administering the teach- 
ing personnel is given rather full treatment. The book is written in easy straight-forward 
style. The references at the end of each chapter are well selected. The problems are drawn 


from actual experience of school administrators. 


*****ELSBREE, WILLARD. The American teacher. 


556p. $2.50. 


American Book Co., c1939. 


The role of the classroom teacher in the development of public education in the United 


States is the theme of this volume. 
text, and refreshing in style. 


The work is historical in nature, documentary in con- 
The colonial school master, the 


ublic-school teacher during 


the early years of the republic, and the emergence of the professional teacher are treated 


in a praiseworthy manner. 


**** * SCHNEIDER, FRANZ. 
Pestalozzi Press, c1939. 32p. 35c. 


This book should be on every teacher's bookshelf. 
Students examine their professors. Berkeley, Calif.: 


Of particular interest to college students who believe that there is a degree of mutualit 
in a teaching-learning situation even in a college classroom. Contains a suggestion for ad- 
ministrators who find it hard to believe that others than themselves are interested in stu- 


dents’ opinions of instructors. 


Four Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


****Baxer, O. E., and others. Agri- 
culture in modern life. Harpers, 1939. 
303p. $3.50. 

Three experts boldly present the really 
vital national problems (beside which others 
fade in importance) of the decline in land 
ownership and birth rate, employment in 
the mechanized farming areas, and the in- 
evitably changing rural cultures. Docu- 
mented, disturbing. 


****Burts, R. FREEMAN. The college 
charts its course. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
464p. 

This book attempts to set forth clearly and 
impartially the forces that have produced 
conflicting points of view in college educa- 
tion. The treatment is largely historical and 
interpretative. The thorough-going manner 


in which the author has selected and or- 
ganized the materials should commend this 
book to all who are interested in higher 
education. 


****Furnas, C. C. The storehouse 
of civilization. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. 562p. $3.25. 

An engineer mingles his technology with 
economics and philosophy, and produces a 
volume that should stimulate our national 
ae as to what we expect posterity to 
ive by. 


****GUNTHER, JOHN. Inside Asia. 
Harpers, 1939. 599p. $3.50. 

The companion volume to Inside Europe. 
It is a record of the events, personalities, 
and forces in Asia today. Delightfully writ- 
ten in typical Gunther style, it is a book that 
is essential to a better understanding of the 
Asiatic continent. 


****HayNES, BENJAMIN and Hum- 
PHREY, CLYDE. Research applied to 
business education. Gregg Publishing 
Co., c1939. 218p. $2.00. 

Something like this has long been needed. 
A good brief summary of the Paes of 
general research, application of these prin- 


ciples to business education, practical treat- 
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ment of statistical and other research tech- 
niques, abstracts of selected studies in the 
field, and a suggested list of research prob- 
lems make this a required book of all majors 
and teachers. One weakness is the recogni- 
tion of the importance of library methods 
of research and the complete absence of any 
treatment of this in relation to business 
education. Several strong points include 
the clear treatment, the logical organization, 
and the fine appreciation of bibliography. 
A milestone in the evolution of business 
education as a field for academic research. 


****HuSsEY, MARGUERITE. Teaching 
iv health. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 328p. 
2. 


Wholly practical on how each teacher 
should observe and act regarding his own 
health, that of his students, and that of the 
community. Searching question-lists and 
self-checks. 


****WILLIAMSON, CLAUDE. Great 
Macmillan, 1939. 456p. 
2.50. 


Vivid, enlightening studies in personality 
and achievement of thirty-seven characters 
(deceased). Beginning with St. Paul and 
aoe with Cardinal Hayes, each is ana- 
lyzed by an enthusiastic, but not necessarily 
sentimental admirer. The editor and con- 
tributors, both British and American, are 
outstanding authors and lecturers. Should 
be useful to students of history, social 
sciences, poetry and art. 


Three Star Selections 


Buy with Your Next Twenty-five 
Dollars 


***BRUBACHER, JOHN. Modern phi- 
losophies of education. McGraw-Hill, 
1939. 370p. $3.00. 


This book presents a critical summary and 
a penetrating interpretation of basic con- 
cepts in philosophy. The style is challeng- 
ing. 


***Bruce, WILLIAM. Principles of 
democratic education. Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 382p. $2.50. 


An interesting text which points out the 
relationship between democracy and its 
schools. One or more conflicts are discussed 
in each chapter of the book, and possible 
methods of resolving them are given. Each 
reconciliation is based upon an interpreta- 
tion of democracy. 


***CRAWFORD, KENNETH. The pres- 
sure boys; the inside story of lobbying 
in America. Julian Messner, c1939. 
308p. $3.00. 

Frank, admittedly biased account of lobby 
activities in Washington; disclosures by a 
noted correspondent letting off steam. A 
valuable lesson in practical politics. 


***DuLLEes, ALLEN and ARMSTRONG, 
Hamitton. Can America stay neutral? 
Harpers, 1939. 277p. $2.50. 

Two of America’s Leong | students of in- 
ternational affairs discuss the pros and cons 
of American neutrality devices. The value 
of the book is enhanced by the inclusion of 
much pertinent source material of recent 
date. 


***Forp, Guy, ed. Dictatorship in 
the modern world. Minneapolis, Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, c1939. 362p. $3.50. 

Revised and enlarged edition of an earlier 
work by the same name. It consists of a 
series of fifteen papers dealing with the 
philosophic phases and historical back- 
ground of modern dictatorship. It is a book 
that deserves an audience by all who are 
interested in a more complete jpicture of 
dictatorship in action. i 


***NORTON, JOHN and MARGARET. 
Wealth, children and education. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
138p. $2.00. 


A compilation of the most valuable re- 
search studies made recently on the abi-ity 
and effort of each state to support public 
schools and the adequacy of the support 
which is provided. An indispensable source 
for anyone desiring to become informed 
with regard to school finance. Second edition 
of this important volume. 


***SALISBURY, FRANK. Human de- 
velopment and learning. McGraw-Hill, 
1939. 513p. $3.00. 


A refreshing approach to general psychol- 
ogy. The Gestalt point of view dominates 
the book. Teachers who are tired of con- 
ventional texts in general psychology should 
find this book different and challenging. 


***Watn, Nora. Reaching for the 
stars. Boston, Little Brown, 1939. 
380p. $3.00. 


From a four year stay in Germany comes 
this picture of its peevk as distinct from its 
political system. he power of the new re- 
gime is shown in the attitude of the young, 
as set forth in this quotation, “We are a 
generation who cannot do things because we 
like .... We must live, not for ourselves, 
but for Germany.” The opposite side of the 
picture is shown by the small shopkeeper 
who said to his wife, “Hush, Margo, you 
never know where reporters are. The very 
walls have ears. If you are not careful you 
will get us both taken into corrective cus- 
tody!” An picture, giving 
a plentiful supply of food for thought. 


***WELLES, ORSON and HILL, ROGER, 
eds. Julius Caesar (The Mercury 
Harpers, c1939. 63p. 

c. 


A charming edition of one play in the 
Mercury series. In format, textual version, 
colloquial style of introduction, and numer- 
ous line illustrations the book will be a 
= addition to a personal or school li- 

rary. It is a further tribute to Orson 
Welles’ unusual dramatic instinct. 


***WELLES, ORSON and HILL, RocEr, 
eds. Merchant of Venice, Julius Cae- 
sar, Twelfth Night (the Mercury 
Harpers, c1939. 223p. 


An unusual edition of the three plays by 
editors who feel and recreate the excite- 
ment in Shakespeare. Arranged for stage 
production rather than study, the plays are 
made visual through interesting stage direc- 
tions and effective line illustrations by Orson 
Welles himself. Introductions, informal but 
rich in content, add value to the book. 
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Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 


**Britmncs, Epwarp. Handbook of 
elementary psychobiology and psy- 
chiatry. Macmillan, 1939. 271lp. $2.00. 

A concise discussion of psychiatric exam- 
ination procedures, psychopathology, and 
general principles of psychotherapy. The 
handbook should prove a valuable aid to 
students of medicine, psychiatry and psy- 
chology. 


**Brown, H. Develop- 
ment of a course in the physital sci- 
ences in the Lincoln School. Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1939. 
205p. $2.25 
Scholarly exposition of the topics and 


techniques involved in presenting an inte- 
grated physical science course on the senior 
high school level. The philosophy of the 
Progressive Education Association is basic. 


**BuTLer, FRANK. Improvement of 
teaching in secondary schools. Chi- 
cago University Press, cl1939. 389p. 


$3.00. 

Presented in five parts: the background of 
education in the United States; fundamental 
sgn xd of teaching that are brought out 

problematic situations; how to use com- 
mon classroom procedures for carrying into 
effect the principles; individual differences 
and the present diagnostic and remedial 
measures of teaching; measuring results and 
planning instruction in terms of the best 
principles of teaching. A helpful text. 


**BuTTERWECK, JOSEPH and MuzzeEy, 
Georce. Handbook for teachers. Dut- 
ton, 1939. 218p. $2.25. 

The authors should be complimented first 
of all for the very helpful list of readings 
classified by teaching fields. There is a logi- 
cal and systematic sequence to the plan that 
should appeal to the beginning teacher or to 
the student teacher. 


**Chicago. University. Faculty of 
Laboratory Schools. Science instruc- 
tion in elementary and high-school 

grades. University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 232p. $1.75. 
The topics and methods of science through 


fourteen grades, with many references to 
teaching aids. 


**Coun, Georc. Neo-neutrality. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. 388p. 
$3.75. 

A reappraisal of neutrality written by a 
member of the Danish Foreign Office. Of 
special interest is a discussion of those 

ases of neutrality dealing with recent leg- 
islation in the United States. 


**Espy, HERBERT. The public sec- 
ondary school. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, c1939. 596p. $2.80. 

A wholesome analysis of the American 
secondary school. It is divided into four 
parts: the general background and origin of 
the American secondary school; the school 
population and the social order; the cur- 
riculum, methods, and routines of the tra- 
ditional high school; and an improved sec- 
ondary school of the future, with a reor- 
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**HoweE, HERBERT. Jedediah Barber, 
1787-1876. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 237p. $3.50. 

The biography of a typical nineteenth-cen- 
tury New England citizen who migrated to a 
typical central New York comimunity and 
became a successful merchant. It is aptly 
termed “a footnote to the history, of the 
military tract of central New York.” 


**MorGAN, ALFRED. Pageant of elec- 
Appleton-Century, 1939. 363p. 


The human side of electricity’s story, from 
amber to electrotherapy, missing no dra- 
matic aspect of inventive genius that pro- 
duced the telegraph, telephone, incandescent 
lamp, motor, electrochemistry, x-ray, radio, 
and the healing rays. 


**Papanin, Ivan. Life on an ice 
floe. Julian Messner, 1939. 300p. $2.50. 


Diary of the leader of four Russian sci- 
entists who drifted for nine months (in 
1937-38) from the North Pole southward. A 
real contribution to the literature of ex- 
ploration, though some Soviet propaganda 
must be discounted. 


**PRENTICE, E. PARMALEE. Hunger 
and history. Harpers, 1939. 269p. $3. 0. 


How men of all times and climes have 
cooked and eaten, the descriptions gleaned 
from a tremendous amount of reading. Well 
organized, and consistently interesting. 


**ReeD, Homer. Psychology and 
teaching of secondary-school subjects. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 684p. $3.25 

An excellent job of grouping, evaluating 
and interpreting many of the best objective 
studies dealing with secondary school sub- 
jects. The researches are grouped around 
four basic principles: organization of mean- 
ing; adjustment to individual differences: 
practice; motivation. Each chapter has an 
| summary and supplementary read- 
ing lis 


**Rocers, AcNes. Abraham Lincoln: 
a biography in_pictures with accom- 
panying text. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1939. Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 

A collection of 175 pictures from photo- 
graphs, paintings, lithographs and prints re- 
lating directly or indirectly to the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is an interesting addi- 
tion to Lincoln literature. 


**SPILLMAN, Harry. The aristocra- 
cy of service and other addresses. 
Gregg Publishing Company, c1939. 
205p. $2.00. 

A series of inspirational addresses on busi- 
ness, education, commencement and special 
occasion programs. The addresses, as are 

most appeals to the emotions, are filled with 
fact, fiction, legend, and imagery. An ex- 
cellent book for leisure reading and for one 
who is called upon to make a speech and has 
little time for preparation. 


**STuRTEVANT, A. H. and BEADLE, 
G. W. An introduction to genetics. 
Philadelphia: W. 
391p. $3.25. 

A well organized beginning text in the 
field. Topics treated are somewhat conven- 


Saunders, 1939. 
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tional, of necessity, but discussions show 
influence of modern researches. 


**TeaD, OrpwAY. New adventures 
in democracy. Whittlesey House, c1939. 
229p. $2.00. 

This is a study of the behavior of democ- 
racy in education, public service and indus- 
try. It is written in a style that the average 
citizen can understand and read with profit. 


**VANDERCOOK, JOHN. King Cane; 
$2. a of sugar. Harpers, 1939. 192p. 
5 


Hawaii's history as a sugar bowl, with 
descriptions of processes, economics, and 
scientific experimentation for protection and 
improvement. A fine addition to the library 
of a home economics or geography teacher. 


**WERTH, ALEXANDER. France and 
Munich; before and after the surren- 
der. Harpers, 1939. 447p. $3.50 

A description of the evolution of French 
opinion in recent months, the parts played 
by its statesmen, and the effect of Munich 
on its internal situation. Written by a rec- 
ognized authority on modern France, it is 
a book that should be of interest to all who 
desire a more complete insight into current 
European developments. 


One Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


* ARKIN, HERBERT and COLTON, Ray- 
MOND. An outline of statistical meth- 
ods; 4th ed. Barnes & Noble, c1939. 


tip 1.00 

overing most of the widely used statisti- 
cal procedures met with in economics, busi- 
ness, education and the social and physical 
sciences. The discussion is frequently too 
brief to give a clear understanding of a for- 
mula. References are appended ‘to each 
chapter. 


*BIGGER, JOSEPH. Man against mi- 
crobe. Macmillan, 1939. 304p. $2.50. 

Very ractical chapters that define “micro- 
biology,” present its history, and describe 
the ceaseless battle man must wage—or die. 
British authorship. 


*CHANCELLOR, JOHN, ed. Helping 
adults to learn; the library in action. 
Chicago, American Library Assn., 
c1939. 296p. $3.00 

A significant sy mposium by librarians and 
educators that should be read by all those 
whose business is education. Here is the 
main business of the professional librarian 
described in words that his fellow educator 
in the school can understand. 


*CuMMINGS, Howarp and SACKETT, 
Everett. Our schools (American Way 
Series). Harpers, 1939. 216p. $1.40. 

The authors, in a very interesting manner, 
give junior and senior high-school pupils 
much basic information concerning the ori- 
gin, organization, administration, and con- 
trol of the public schools, all of which is 
woven into the democratic ideal. The schools 
as social institutions are presented with the 
proper perspective. 


*DAWES, CHARLES G. A journal of 
Macmillan, 1939. 527p. 
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The chairman of the first Committee of 
Experts of the Reparation Commission pub- 
lishes here his journal, which gives a con- 
temporary account of one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the post-war years. It 
should be of interest to anyone desiring a 
better understanding of this phase of recent 
history. 


*EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. Fascist Italy. 
American Book Co., c1939. 310p. $2.50. 


An analysis of Fascism in the world. The 
volume is well written, to the point, and 
recommended to all who desire a more com- 
plete picture of dictatorship in action. 


*FULLER, THomaAsS. The holy state 
and the profane state; v. I and II. 
S00 University Press, 1938. 784p. 


No. 136, Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature. Splen- 
did example of scholarly research. Investi- 
gation claims that in The holy and profane 
state, five books of which are carefully ana- 
lyzed, four types of writing “are united with 
consumate skill, to form a great book on the 
conduct, practices, and spirit of men of 
many, kinds towards their fellows and their 
od. 


*GELLERMANN, WILLIAM. The Amer- 
ican Legion as educator. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 
280p. $3.15. 

This is a thoroughly documented report of 
an inquiry into the nature of the educational 
program of the American Legion, and into 
the interests which underlie that program. 
The writer defines patriotism as “devotion 
to one’s country” and concludes that “judged 
by this definition of patriotism, the Amer- 
ican Legion is unpatriotic.” His evidence 
has been gathered with care and presented 
in readable manner. Particulariy convinc- 
ing is his description of the methods by 
which the Legion gets what it goes after. 


*GRAHAM, STEPHEN. Alexander of 
Yugoslavia. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 329p. $3.00. 

This is the “inside” story of the murder 
of the king of Yugoslavia at Marseilles, 
France, in 1934. Much of the value of the 
book lies in material which furnishes a 
background for better understanding of to- 
day’s Europe. 


*GREENE, GRAHAM. Another Mexi- 
co. Viking, 1939. 279p. $3.00. 

Chiefly about the controversy between the 

tate and the Church in our neighboring 
land, with much description of misery due 
i heat and the government’s stu- 
pidity 


*HAROLD, GILBERT. 
poration finance. 
c1939. 276p. $1.00 

This is more than an outline. It contains 
brief statements and explanations of im- 
portant points of the subject. The outline 
is so prepared that it can be used with the 
leading texts in the field. Properly used it 
— prove valuable to both student and 
eacher. 


*HARTSHORNE, HuGu, ed. From school 
to college; a study of the transition 
experience. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 446p. $3.50. 


This book presents a report of an objec- 
tive study of 1200 college boys with respect 


Outline of cor- 
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to school and college experience. The data 
provide suggestions for estimating coliege 


success by means of evaluating ten areas: 
(1) health, (2) scholastic, (3) financial, (4) 
family and home, (5) religious, (6) moral 


and disciplinary, (7) personality, (8) social, 
(9) living conditions, and (10) outreach. The 
authors have made in this book an invalu- 
able contribution to the field of guidance. 


*JOHNSEN, JULIA, comp. United 
States foreign policy. H. W. Wilson, 
1938. 307p. 90c. 

A number of prominent Americans oupeoss 
their views as to whether the United States 
should follow the course of alliance or isola- 
tion. The book is prepared primarily for 
debators but may be read profitably by 
anyone interested in American foreign pol- 
icy. 

*Kant, IMMANUEL. Perpetual peace. 
Columbia University Press, 1939. 67p. 
$1.00 


Although first issued in 1795, this brilliant 
essay on methods of insuring peace among 
nations is of utmost value in any attempt to 
discover remedies for world conditions as 
they exist in 1940. 


*McLestTer, JAMES. Nutrition and 
diet in health and disease. Philadel- 
phia: B. Saunders, 1939. 838p. 
$8.00. 


A comprehensive volume, distinctly pi 
ful in its detailed menus for practically 
every physical and emotional staie, normal 
and abnormal. So well organized its use as 
reference is most convenient. 


ALBERT. Modern economic 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 31lp. 
2.50. 


An excellent book for a course which 
studies contemporary economic life. The 
author writes in an interesting way and 
makes statements that challenge. 


*Morton, Rosert. Teaching arith- 
metic in the elementary school; v. III, 
upper grades. Silver Burdett, c1939. 
470p. 

An excellent discussion of the more im- 
portant instructional problems. 

GEorGE. The North Briton; 
a study in political propaganda. Co- 
00. University Press, 1939. 274p. 

3.00. 


This is the story of the turbulent career of 
an English political weary published in 
1762 and edited by John Wilkes. It adds an 
interesting bit to English political history. 


*PutnaM, Harotp, ed. The Dart- 
mouth book of winter sports. A. S. 
Barnes, c1939. 315p. 

Skiing, skating, and other forms of enjoy- 


ing the snow in a hearty, hardy fashion. 
Detailed and well illustrated. 


*Reavis, WILLIAM, ed. Democratic 


practices in school administration. 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
214p. 00. 


A compilation of papers, addresses, discus- 
sions, and questions organized on the basis 
of these phases of democratic school admin- 
istration: its principles; training its 
nel; organizing its school systems; 


rson- 
nstruc- 
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tion and management of pupils; examples of 
democratic practices. Aside from consid- 
erable repetition, the data are quite helpful. 


*REYNOLDS, Mary. Interdepartment- 
al committees in the national admin- 
istration. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 177p. $2.25. 


A good presentation of the relationship of 
the numerous federal departments, their 
functions and how they do and do not co- 
ordinate. Presented in a clear and simple 
manner; could be read by any American 
citizen with profit. 


*Ross, Peter. A digest of the Bible. 
Prentice-Hall, c1938. 293p. $2.75 

Some will insist if one cannot read the 
whole Bible one had better not read it at all, 
but this annotator contends that this is the 
best approach for the non-reader yet pub- 
lished. In a little over three hours cne can 
get the whole sweep of that greatest of 
books, and irresistibly he will turn to the 
full Bible. 


GeEorGE. The Catholic crisis. 
Julian Messner, c1939. 357p. $3.00. 


Claiming 80 or 90 per cent documented 
facts, the author vigorously defends the 
thesis that the Catholic Church faces square- 
ly and seriously the question of Fascism vs. 
Democracy. aluable for penetrating in- 
sights into a dozen vital issues of the day, 
such as Fascism, anti-Semitism, civil liber- 
ties, reactionary pressures, political ma- 
chines, the press, the movies. 


*SHEPARDSON, WHITNEY. The United 
States in world affairs, 1938. Harpers, 
1939. 436p. $3.00. 

This is the story of the foreign relations 
of the United States during 1938. It has been 


aptly described by the authors as “a first 
draft of history.” 


*SILVANIE, Hac. Responsibility of 
states for acts of unsuccessful _insur- 
gent governments. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 223p. $2.75. 

A study in a particular phase of interna- 
tional law in which responsibility for acts 
is difficult to determine. The work is based 
on past decisions and practices and current 
developments in the law. 


*SouLe, Georce. Sidney Hillman: 
labor statesman. Macmillan, 1939. 
237p. $2.50. 

This is the life story of one of America’s 
best known labor leaders, written with a 
background of some of the most significant 
labor movements of the time by one who is 
equipped to perform such a task adequately. 


*Tape, Henry. Factors affecting 
turnover of teachers of one-room rural 
schools in Michigan (Cont. to Ed. 
#773). Teachers ge Columbia 
University, 1939. 85p. $1.60. 

The degree of turnover is not related sig- 
nificantly to place of birth (rural or city) or 
to amount of professional training among 
teachers in one-room rural schools. These 
factors are related to turnover: youth, first 
teaching position, first year in present posi- 
tion, and distance from home. Primarily 
such teachers leave their positions to accept 
better ones. 
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Taussic, F. W. Principles of eco- 
nomics, Vol. I, 4th ed. Macmillan, 1939. 
547p. $3.00. 

Too advanced for a beginner’s course in 
economics unless taught by a master teacher. 
Descriptive matter is at a minimum; theory 


and the scientific aspects of economics em- 
phasized. 


*Taussic, F. W. Principles of eco- 
v. 2. Macmillan, 1939. 595p. 


An excellent revision of Taussig’s well 
known principles of economics. This vol- 
ume considers distribution, labor problems, 


transportation, large scale industry, taxa- 
tion, and social reform. 
*Van Doren, Mark. Collected 


poems, 1922-1938. Henry Holt, c1939. 
384p. $3.50. 

The total effect of the best of Mr. Van 
Doren’s poetry as brought together in this 
volume is strong and satisfying. Varied in 
mood, theme, and form the poems are sin- 
cerely conceived and beautifully wrought. 
He is one of the most national of our poets 
vers richly the American idiom and tra- 

ition. 


Books Received 


ANDERSON, CHARLES R. Melville in 
the South Seas. Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 522p. $4.50. 

A factual biography of the richest years 
of Melville’s literary life, 1841-1845, and a 
source book for his most important stories, 
Typee, Omoo, White Jacket, and Moby Dick. 
Done with sympathy and scholarly thor- 
oughness, the book is the most valuable 
contribution to an understanding of Mel- 
ville’s technique of composition yet done. 


BarTon, FreD. Photography as a 
hobby. Harpers, 1939. 144p.- $2.00. 
A pleasing recreation that should appeal 


to many teachers; superior suggestions for 
a Camera Club at school. 


BEALL, ELIZABETH. Relation of va- 
rious anthropometric measurements of 
selected college women to success in 
certain physical activities (Cont. to 
Ed. #774). Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. 68p. $1.60. 

A scientific study of the relationship be- 
tween seventeen anthropometric measure- 


ments and success in basketball, swimming, 
tennis and modern dance. 


BrncuaM, N. Evprep. Teaching nu- 
trition in biology classes (Cont. to Ed. 
#772). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 117p. $1.85. 

Details of a comprehensive study, with 
presentations, demonstrations, ene, 
tests in the classes of Lincoln School and 
nine other schools. The diversified educa- 
tional experiences can aid many teachers 
of biology and home economics in planning 
class activities. 


Bunn, Joun W. Basketball methods. 
Macmillan, 1939. 327p. $3.25. 

Simple, clear exposition of fundamentals, 
team play, strategy and conditioning. Based 
upon sound psychological principles empha- 
— human and democratic methods and 
values. 
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CRONIN, JOHN. Economics and so- 
ciety. American Book Co., c1939. 456p. 
$2.50. 


A limited discussion of the general field 
usually covered in the principles and prob- 
lems of economics. It takes what must be 
classed as a “radical” position when dealing 
with social problems. In places it discusses 
the part Christianity, particularly the Cath- 
olic Church, has played in social and eco- 
nomic affairs. 


FLORINSKY, MICHAEL. Toward an 
understanding of the U.S.S.R. Mac- 
millan, 1939. 245p. $2.50. 

This is an account of conditions in the 
Soviet Union today viewed in the light cf 
Russia’s historical background. The book 


should be of value to every student of the 
Soviet Union. 


GosLIN, RYLLIS and OMAR. 


Don’t 
kill the goose. Harpers, 1939. 169p. 
$2.50. 


An attempted defense of the New Deal. 
It has much data, interestingly presented. 
It takes a great stretch of the imagination 
when it recommends the following to restore 
prosperity: (1) Break monopoly and lower 

rices, (2) support the New Deal, (3) let 

usiness go ahead, (4) pass out the money, 

(5 )subsidize increased production, (6) or- 
ganize consumers, (7) plan to make both 
ends meet. The suggestion is fantastic. 


GRIERSON, Sir HERBERT. Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 320p. $4.50. 

Not a complete life but “supplementary to 
and corrective of’ Lockhardt’s definitive 
biography. New letters and other primary 
sources have been drawn on and new light 
has been thrown on the character and life 


of Scott, especially his unfortunate publish- 
ing ventures. 


Hyers, Faitu. The library and the 
radio, University of Chicago Press, 
c1938. 101p. 75c. 

The Los Angeles Public Library’s 
has written an exciting little book 
the librarian and the educator. Can radio 
increase reading? Here is an affirmative 
answer that carries conviction. One neg- 
lected phase is the radio recording and its 
place in the library collection. 


JACKSON, CARL and Swan, LESTER. 
badminton. A. S. Barnes, 1939. 
Pp. 


One of the good books which shows that 
badminton is coming of age in this country. 


ublicist 
or both 


Very good discussion of strokes, position 
play, strategy doubles teamwork. Illustrat- 
ed with many helpful drawings. Not too 


simple for the expert, very useful for be- 
ginners. 

JOHNSON, JOHN. Relative merits of 
three methods of subtraction (Cont. to 
Ed. #738). Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. 76p. $1.60. 

A careful study of an important problem 


in the teaching of arithmetic in the early 
elementary grades. 


JourDET, Lon and Haswacan, KEN. 
Modern basketball. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders, 1939. 165p. $2.25. 

Brief succinct description of fundamentals, 
logically described, followed by sections 
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dealing with team play, offense and defense, 
and closing with sound discussion of guid- 
ing principles in coaching. Written by au- 
thorities—a sound, well organized presenta- 
tion, well illustrated. 


Kersy, Puiuip. The victory of tele- 
vision. Harpers, 1939. 120p. $1.00. 

Briefly giving the technical achievements, 
but chiefly explaining the studio techniques, 
the transmitters and their limitations, the 
newest receivers at home, and the problems 
of sponsorship. 


McCaut, MARGARET. Guidance for 
college students. Scranton, Pa.: In- 
ternational Textbook Co., 1939. 231p. 
$1.50. 


A handbook for those in college as well as 
for those who are about to enter. Covers 
working methods, personality 
and vocational guidance, systematically and 
readably. 


MALLory, VirGIL. Relative difficulty 
of certain topics in mathematics for 
slow-moving 9th grade pupils (Cont. 
to Ed. #769). Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. 179p. $2.10. 

A useful gradation established by reliable 
means of testing, applicable to the problems 
of every teacher of ninth-grade mathematics 


Marran, Ray. Table games, A. S. 
Barnes, 1939. 122p. $1.50. 

Only a little drawing and carving is needed 
to provide for a great variety of clever 
games for table tops. 


Minnick, J. H. Teaching mathemat- 
ics in the secondary school. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 336p. $3.00. 

The treatment of teaching problems is a 
bit too sketchy to be very effective, and 
the selection of topics for discussion seems 
too restricted. 


MiTcHELL, ELMER. Intramural sports. 
A. S. Barnes, 1939. 324p. $2.00. 

A very varied set of games for those 
schools that prefer “sports for sports’ sake.” 
Everybody can be kept busy and happy. 


Munitz, Mitton. The moral phil- 
osophy of Santayana. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 116p. $1.25. 

A careful, discriminating though not whol- 
ly sympathetic analysis concluding, “It is as 
a naturalist and Aristotelian that, we ven- 
ture to think, Santayana’s thought will win 
for him the respect and admiration which 
its penetrating vision, sanity, and compre- 
hensiveness deserve.” Without a philosoph- 
ical background the superior quality of 
flint which characterizes the analysis will 
strike off few sparks. 


Myers, Gustavus. The ending of 
hereditary American fortunes. Julian 
Messner, ¢1939. 395p. $3.50. 

A cursory story of the “seamy” side of 
American business and political life. It 
shows American economic life at its worst. 
As the author presents the picture he leaves 
little to choose. The ambitions and greed 
for wealth and power, both of private and 
public citizens, run concurrently. 


National Municipal League. Democ- 
racy must think. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 65p. $1.00. 
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This is the publication of an informal 
round table discussion on public opinion in 
a democracy at the National Municipal 
League's 44th Annual Conference on Gov- 
ernment. 


REARICK, ELIZABETH. Dances of the 
Hungarians. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. 15lp. $2.10. 

An extremely good and fairly exhaustive 
account of the dances of the Hungarian 
peasants. The author has done the enor- 
mous service of including sketches and pho- 
tographs of costumes and environments and, 
with the dances actually set out with music, 
this volume is quite indispensable for the 
dance teacher. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that many other similar treatments of the 
dance of other peoples will be forthcoming. 


RIEDEL, F. Cart. Crime and punish- 
ment in the old French romances. 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 197p. 
$2.00. 

This 135th addition to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, deals with medieval crime and 
punishment as represented in some twenty 
Old-French romances discussed against a 
background of contemporary legal condi- 
tions. Intended particularly for students of 
medieval literature, it holds interest for the 
general reader also. 


Ross, Eva. What is economics? 
Publishing Co., c1939. 275p. 


A very simple, but clear, presentation of 
some of the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics. A good book for the layman to 
read. It would also serve well as a supple- 
mentary reader for a high-school course 
in economics. 


Selected references in education, 
1938. Chicago, American Library 
Assn., 1939. 221p. 90c. 

The sixth in the series of annual cumula- 
tions based on the bibliographies that ap- 
pear in the twenty issues of the “School Re- 
view" and the “Elementary School Jour- 
nal.” Although the selectivity of this tool 
is emphasized, some question with regard 
to the selection is in order. A topical in- 
dex is badly needed, as well as a list of 
sources canvassed. For the research worker 
in education this will be no substitute for 
the “Education Index” or the “Bibliography 


of Research Studies in Education.” 


STRACKBEIN, O. R. The prevailing 
minimum wage standard. Washing- 
oto Graphic Arts Press, 1939. 187p. 


A discussion of the “minimum wage 
standard” set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment which producers must meet when sell- 
ing supplies to the government. The book 
is well written. 


Torrey, Norman. The spirit of 
Voltaire. Columbia University Press, 
1938. 314p. $3.00. 


Sympathetic presentation of the philoso- 
phy of a great man. 


ULEeN, and Larcom, 
The complete swimmer. 
1939. 224p. $3.00. 

A book for the learner and the trainer— 
for rest and for contests—for the ig 


Macmillan, 


the beach—for men and for women. 
pictures and diagrams. 
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Children’s Literature 


*****DiIsneEy, WALT and EMERSON, 
Carona. School days in Disneyville. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, c1938. 102p. 68c. 

Here we have all the famous Walt Disney 
characters attending school. Caroline D. 
Emerson's stories of school days and the gay 
action pictures of the Disney characters at 
school combine to make this the most ap- 
pealing and original book in a series of 
Nae ny illustrated by the Walt Disney 

tudio. 


*****PETERSHAM, Maup and Miska. 
Story books of silk; rayon; cotton; 
wool. Chicago: Winston, c1939. Pages 
unnumbered. 

Here are the romantic legends and the 
true stories of four important materials 
used for clothing—cotton, wool, silk, and 
rayon. Each book contains 32 pages of 


magnificent illustrations, printed in rich and 
attractive colors. 


****HoytT, Vance. Song dog: story 
of a coyote. Chicago: Winston, c1939. 
288p. 

Song Dog, written by the creator of the 
well-known motion picture Sequoia, is an 
unsentimental, realistic, nature novel, a 
story of a coyote in the lard of the great 
silences and joshua trees. Dramatic action 
and magic suspense make this novel one to 
delight the young of all ages. 


****THOMPSON, BLANCHE. More sil- 
Macmillan, 1938. 155p. 


A decade ago Blanche Jennings Thompson 
enriched the lives of children by sharing 
with them Silver Pennies, eighty-four mod- 
ern, magic poems, any one of which would 
admit one into fairyland. Miss Thompson, 
admitting that silver pennies are more diffi- 
cult to find now, has gathered together some 
ninety-odd more Silver Pennies for ehildren 
seeking admission to fairyland. 


***DISNEY, WALT and Brown, MAr- 


GARET. Little pig’s picnic, and other 
stores. Boston: D. C. Heath, c1939. 
102p. 68c. 


Ten stories delightfully illustrated in celor 
by the Walt Disney Studio. Stories are: 
The Little Pig’s Picnic, The Barnyard Song, 
The Lonely Little Colt, The Ugly Duckling, 
Pluto’s Chicks, Pluto’s Kitten. The Grass- 
hopper and the Ants, The Orphan Kittens, 
The Flying Mouse, and The Old Mill. Over 
sixty illustrations, all in color. 


*** CERVANTES, MIGUEL. Don Quixote 
(Ed. by Leighton Barret). Boston: 
Little, Brown, c1939. 307p. $2.50. 

Here we have a fast-paced version of one 
of the world’s great novels, the Adventures 
of Don Quixote, stripped of digressions and 
irrelevancies and close-packed with wisdcm, 
laughter, and tears. Leighton Barret has 
preserved all the saltiness and flavor of the 
original while freeing for the reader all the 
fine flow of a fast-moving story. One hun- 
dred drawings by Warren Chappell. 


***Matxkus, The silver llama. 
Chicago: Winston, c1939. 108p. $2.00. 

An Andean boy named Cusi has a pet 
llama named Yama who brings good luck 
not onlv to Cusi, but to his family as well: 
Delightful adventure beneath snowv South 
American peaks where only the condor flies. 
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and among Andean peoples little known to 
children in North America. 


***ROBERTS, BERTHA and BECKMAN, 
Aneta, Children voices. Silver, Bur- 
dett, c1939. 184p. $1.48. 


As the name implies, this is a book writ- 
ten by children, a collection of prose, verse, 
and art by child-authors and _ illustrators 
from kindergarten age to that of the eighth 
grade. Selections have been made from the 
best creative work of thousands of children. 
Should encourage child-readers to express 
thoughts and feelings about their own ob- 
servations and experiences. 


** ANTONIORROBLES. Merry tales from 
Spain (Tr. by Edward Huberman). 
Chicago: Winston, cl1939. 141p. $1.50. 

Present-day fairy-tales by a very popular 
Spanish story writer, Antonio Robles, who 
signs his name as one word, Antoniorrobles. 
Here are merry tales—one about a marion- 
ette who looked for a camel’s son, another 
about a turkey who swallowed three shep- 
herds, one about a rosebush which hid toys, 
and five others. Gay, amusing illustrations 
by Fritz Eichenberg. 


**DISNEY, WALT and PALMER, Rosin. 
Mickey never fails. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, c1939. 102p. 68c. 

Mickey Mouse gains admission to a school 
reader through a_ story told Robin 
Palmer and illustrations by the Walt Disney 
Studio. The illustrations are outstanding 
and of unusual interest. 


**Dup.tarx, Lity and LatHaM, Bar- 
BARA. Pedro, Nina and Perrito. Har- 
pers, 1939. Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 

A picture-story book portraying the daily 
life of two Mexican children living in New 
Mexico and looking eagerly forward to the 
great fiesta of San Francisco. Brilliant lith- 
ographs in six colors and vigorous litho- 
graphs in black and white illustrate the 
story. 


** JACQUES, FLORENCE. The geese fly 
high. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, cl1939. 102p. $3.00. 

Following the ducks and geese down the 
Mississippi flyway from Minnesota to Louis- 
iana, where millions of wild fowl winter, 
Florence Page Jacques and Francis Lee 
Jacques poled into the heart of the coasial 
marshes near New Orleans. Into this little 
known winter world Florence took her note- 
book, Francis his sketchbook. The Geese 
Fly High is the result of this ideal collab- 
oration of literary with graphic talents—a 
interesting and fascinating 

ook. 


** JOHNSON, ENID and PECK, ANNE. 
on Californy. Harpers, 1939. 243p. 


A trek to California for gold, but not 
along the usual overland route. Two Nan- 
tucket boys take ship from New Bedford to 
Chagres, thence across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and up the West Coast, adventuring 
for gold in the style of typical forty-niners. 
Well-written story and exceptionally effec- 
tive illustrations. 


**NELSON, RHopa. Wagon train west. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1939. 224p. $2.00. 

A girl named Nicky and her grandfather 
travel with a wagon train westward to Ore- 
gon. Before the caravan finally reaches 
Vancouver, adventures both pleasant and 
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frightening have been theirs. An adventure 
story with special appeal for giris. 


*BuRGLON, NorRA. island. Win- 
ston, cl1939. 26lp. $2.00 

A girl’s adventures on frozen trails, inter- 
woven with a strong mystery pilot. Story 
of the pack trail, the sea, and gold, laid 
the background of the Alaska 

today. book for youthful armchair- 


*CoLMONT, Marie. Along the coast. 
Harpers, 1939. Pages unnumbered. 
$1.50. 

Here is the story of coastlines, of harbors 
and ocean liners and freighters, of cargoes, 
sand dunes, caves, lighthouses. Here, too, 
is the story of the wealth of the sea meeting 
the wealth of the land—coral, fish, seaweed, 
salt, sponge, rare sea shells, pearls. Large 
lithographs in ten colors. 


*CooKE, Donatp. The firebird. Win- 
ston, 1939. 144p. $2.00. 

The Firebird of Russian folklore has be- 
come known to Americans largely through 
program notes to Igor Stravinsky's —— 
ballet suite. While this story is based u 
the same sources of folklore as the balie 
the author has made no attempt to pa 
strictly to the patterns of folklore or of the 
ballet. Allegory and spirited adventure meet 
in this music lover’s flight of fancy. 


*CuLp, WILLIAM. And a duck wad- 
dles too. A. Whitman, 1939. 95p. 90c. 

Reality and fancy combine in this book 
in both picture and story to make it appeal 
to boys and girls of from six to seven years. 
Simpie vocabulary. 


*Harris, LINA and VALERIA. Tony 
and Toinette in the tropics. A. Whit- 
man, 1939. 90p. $2.00. 

This little book is written by a mother 
and a daughter, who had so many good 
times on a West Indies trip to Bermuda. St. 
Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, and ten other fasci- 
nating islands, that they thought it might be 
fun to share their experiences with their 
young friends. Generously illustrated. Will 
soon to boys and girls between the ages 

nine and twelve. 


* JOHNSTON, RALPH. net trail. 
Crowell, 1939. 213p. $2.0 

Stagecoach Trail, as the name , suggests, is 

a story of the winning of the West. It re- 
lates the adventures of a boy who lived in 
a lonely stagecoach station beside the trail 
in what is now Colorado. The author got 
his materials from tales told him by an old 
pioneer in Colorado. 


*Kinc, Marian. It happened in Eng- 
land. A. Whitman, 1939. 136p. $2.00. 

A story of two English children living on 
a farm in the Cotswold hills. Their father 
is raising flowers to be used as w'nd-w 
decorations along the route of the Corona- 
tion Procession for King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth. Miss Kine lived in Lon- 
don during the Coronation Ceremonies and 
also in the Cotswolds preceding them, where 
she gathered her material for this story. 


*LANE, EsTELLA. The giant who liked 
chocolate cake. Harpers, 1939. 170p. 
1.5 


Twenty-one imaginative stories for chil- 
dren to read and for grown-ups to retell. 
These brief, gay, whimsical stories were 
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first written for and told to the children of 
Plymouth Church. Each story teaches a life 
lesson, sometimes unobtrusively, sometimes 


not. 

*LINEMAN, Mag. Flikka, Rikka, 
Dikka and the new dotted dresses. 
1939. Pages unnumbered. 


The creator of the popular characters 
Snipp, Snapp, and Snurr now give us three 
companions to join them in bookland. Their 


names are Flikka, Rikka, and Dikka. They 
go adventuring in new dotted dresses. Text 
is set in large, clear, legible type. Full- 


pase pictures interpret chiid- 
ood activities. Especially suited to read- 
ers in grades one and two. 


*“WASHBURNE, HELUIZ. Rhamon, a 
boy of Kashmir. A. Whitman, 1939. 
125p. $2.00. 

A vivid and unusual tale of one of the 
most beautiful places in the world—the Vale 
of Kashmir. e customs of the Kashmiri 
people—life on a houseboat, a floating gar- 
den, flowers growing on housetops—will in- 
terest boys and girls of nine and ten. 


*Works Progress Administration. 
Federal Writers Project. (Children’s 
science series): Snow, glaciers and 
icebergs; the Book of stones; the Lad- 
der of clouds. A. Whitman, 1939. 50c 
each 

Three books now ready cf the Children’s 
Science Series being prepared by the WPA 
Federal Writers’ Project in Pennsylvania. 
When completed, this series will consist cf 
thirty little illustrated books. Each book ex- 
plains everyday phenomena with scientific 
accuracy, yet is simply enough worded to 
ee readers in the third and fourth 
grade. 


ARNOLD, JOSEPH and Banks, Doro- 
THY. Building our life together. Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., c1939. 
744p. $1. 60. 

A social-science text attempting to em- 
phasize self-realization, human 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibi 
ity. Contains eight units. Each unit is in- 
troduced with a preview and is reviewed in 
a summary. The book is profusely illus- 
trated and is attractive in format. 


BAKER, ELIZABETH and FITZGERALD, 
JAMES, eds. Trails ahead (Language 
Journeys). Richmond: Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., c1939. 276p. 68c. 

Trails Ahead, seventh- a book in the 
Language Journeys series, emphasizes co- 
operation and group living. Much of the 
content is from subject matter fields. Se- 
lections from literature are well chosen. 


BaANNON, Laura. Manuela’s birthday. 
A. Whitman, 1939. 47p. $2.00. 

Here is the story of how a Mexican girl 
longs for and gets an American doll—a doll 
so very different from the five Mexican dolls 
4 has. Twenty-odd full-page pictures in 
color. 


Burns, ESTHER. Mrs. Peregrine at 
the Fair. Julian Messner, c1939. Pages 
unnumbered. $1.00. 

Mrs. Peregrine, a ne ber boy. and a 
little girl they meet in New York wf = 

e 


joy together the shining delights o' 


| 
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New York World's Fair. Slight though the 


story is, it possesses an appealing kindli- 
ness. 
CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Diantha’s 


signet ring. Crowell, 1939. 172p. $2.00. 

In the year 1718 Williamsburg was the 
capital of His Majesty’s prosperous Colony 
of Virginia. It was there that Diantha Red- 
burn lived with her aunt. Miss Crownfield 
has reconstructed the “Gold Age” of Wil- 
liamsburg in her story. The story teems 
with that made up the town— 
balis, S, politics, and trading. Au- 
thentic background. 


FITZGERALD, JAMES and BAKER, ELIz- 
ABETH, eds. Advancing goals (Lan- 
guage Journeys). Richmond: Johnson 

blishing Co., c1939. 340p. 72c. 

Advancin Goals, eighth-grade book in the 
Language Journeys series, devotes major 
consideration to Goals and Plans; Talking 
to Your Friends; Effective Speech; Prepar- 
ing to Write; Using Books, Magazines, and 
Newspapers; Effective Use of Words and 
Sentences; Writing; Language and 
Opportunity; and A Manual of Style. 


Ray and FREULICH, ROMAN. 
How they make a —— picture. 
Crowell, 1939. 119p. $2.00 


A fine survey—largely by large pic pictures— 
of the diversified activities in t huge in- 
dustry, from author to audience. The ani- 
mated cartoon, newsreels, are included. 


ALIcE, ed. Air workers. 
(Picture fact books). Harpers, 1939. 
56p. $1.25. 

Highly factual in picture, chart, and text 
concerning the vocational opportunities in 
this newest large-scale industry. 


Keviner, ALIce, ed. Movie workers. 
(Picture fact books). Harpers, c1939. 
56p. $1.25. 

With much greater area in pictures than 
in text, this book gives histo studio 
scenes, vocational opportunities (discourag- 
ing), uses of films in sales, education, medi- 
cine, athletics. 


KELIHER, ALICE, ed. News workers. 
(Picture fact books). Harpers, c1939. 
56p. $1.25. 


Vivid photos and concise text explain the 
details of this active occupation. 


KELIHER, ALICE, ed. Nurses at work. 
(Picture fact books). Harpers, c1939. 
57p. 5. 

Pictures and text explain a nurse's activi- 
ties and training therefor, gg personal 
characteristics that are desirable. 


KELIHER, ALIcE, ed. Textile workers. 
(Picture fact books). Harpers, c1939. 
56p. $1.25. 

ane, chiefly by pictures the art and 
economics of employment in modern spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, etc. 


Kinc, ELEANOR and PESSELS, WELL- 
MER. Working _ nature. Harpers, 
1939. 18lp. $1.25 

Discussing chiefly ‘the smaller animals— 


insects, fish, birds, fur-bearers—as affected 
by soil and forest conservation. 
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LEEMING, JOSEPH. The book of Amer- 
ican ships. Harpers, 1939. 
283p. $2.50 

Our Navy’s dramatic story from its first 
ship—the Alfred (1776)—to the modern iron- 
clads, featuring dramatic accounts of the 
important battles. Historic pictures. 


LockHarT, JAMES. Porky, an Arkan- 
. A. Whitman, 1939. 64p. 
0 


A picture-story book about an Arkansas 
razorback pig who ran away from his lob- 
lolly and became the idol of thousands in a 
little college town and the emblem of spirit 
at the University. 


Martin, Louise. North to Nome. A. 
Whitman, 1939. 316p. $2.00. 

A travel ‘story of two boys who saw things 
just as boys would all over Alaska. Many 
pictures, some of old days, mostly new. 


NoLaN, JEANNETTE. Hobnailed boots. 
Winston, c1939. 187p. $2.00. 

“The shoes you have to reach high for are 
certain to walk you right into trouble.” 
This statement of the storekeeper’s wife to 
thirteen-year-old Dan Ballard, who wanted 
the hobnailed boots on the shelf at the 
trading post, gives one the key to this book . 
of adventure in the Northwest Territo 
Another book for the youthful arm- -chair 
adventurer. 


O’DoNNELL, MaBet. Through the 
green gate. Evanston: Row, Peterson, 
c1939. 192p. 88c. 

Through the Green Gate, one of the Alice 
and Jerry books in the Reading Foundation 
series, possesses a double appeal for children 
—interesting and lively text material and 
brilliant action pictures in color. 


PITKIN, WALTER and HuGHEs, Har- 
OLD. Seeing our eS book two. 
Macmillan, 1939. 384p. $1.6 

A book about industrial Pl told as 
a travel story. Typical industries are chem- 
ical, textile, automotive, poate production, 
motion pictures. A _ striking presentation, 
both in picture and text. 


PRITCHETT, Luuita. The_ shining 
A. Whitman, 1939. 296p. 


A pioneer story of wholesome adventure 
and courage in the unmapped wilderness of 
the Northwest Colorado Territory. 


UpHAM, ALFRED. Rhyming round the 
world. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
c1939. 164p. $2.00. 

“Diaries are no chore. I'll keep one in 
rhyme for every day of our trip.” Thus 
boasted Alfred Upham to his wife and 
daughter as they started on their vacation 
tour of the world. Thev held him to it and 
Rhyming Round the World is the result. 
Here is a rhyme for every day and every 
rhyme a bona fide entry for that date. In- 
teresting and novel. 


Texts and Workbooks 


BEMENT, ALON. Figure construction. 
Gregg, c1939. 124p. $2.40. 

An enriched revision of a _ time-tested 
text that deals with the drawing of the 
human figure; especially effective for use in 
classes where it is not practicable to draw 
from the living model. 
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BENNETT, CLARENCE. Outline of first 
year college physics; rev. ed. Barnes 
& Noble, c1939. 199p. $1.00. 

A condensed presentation of the princi- 
ples, formulas, and particularly the mathe- 
matics of a comprehensive course. One of 
the College Outline Series. 


Buss, SIDNEY and Rowe, CLYDE. 
Everyday law. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
c1939. 660p. $1.80. 


BrooMeE, EDWIN and ADAMS, EDWIN. 
Macmillan, 1939. 466p. 


BROWNELL, KATHRYN. Textbook of 
hy ea nursing. Saunders, 1939. 418p. 
.00. 


The word “practical” is most sapreneiate, 
matters medical, professional, and personal 
are carefully detailed. There are many 
outlines, lists of problems, tests, and other 
teaching aids. 


CARROLL, FRANKLIN. Understanding 
Winston, c1939. 438p. 


Seventh-grade text in general science, 
with ten units stressing observations of 
water, rocks and soil, air, fire, health, sea- 
sonal changes, conservation. 


CARROLL, FRANKLIN. Understandin 
our world. Winston, c1939. 554p. $1.56. 

Eighth-grade text in general science with 
eleven units stressing astronomy, weather, 
animal and plant life, energy and applica- 
tions, simple geology. 


CARROLL, FRANKLIN. Understanding 
Winston, c1939. 712p. 


Ninth-grade text in general science, with 
sixteen units stressing principles and their 
applications, such as matter, power, heat, 
sound, light, electricity, living things. 

CLaRK, JOHN and others. Primary 
arithmetic through experience. World 
Book Co., c1939. 217p. $1.40. 

Emphasis is on meanings and understand- 
ings rather than mechanical manipulation. 

Cote, LAWRENCE. General psychol- 
ogy. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 688p. $3.50. 

A wealth of objective studies integrated 
in such a way as to keep and hold the in- 
terest of the undergraduate student. The 
behavioristic point of view dominates, but 
not to the exclusion of other schools of 
thought. An excellent text. 


Cross, ArtHurR. Shorter history of 


England and Greater Britain; rev. ed. 
Macmillan, 1937. 970p. $4.25. 


DeGroat, Harry and Younc, 
LIAM. Iroquois new standard arithme- 
tic, grade 7. Iroquois Publishing Co., 
c1939. 306p. 80c. 


FincuHer, E. B. and others. Democ- 
racy at work. Winston, c1939. 566p. 


HAatFIeELD, W. W. and others. English, 
uour obedient servant. American Book 
Co., c1939. 499p. $1.98. 
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JONES, EasLey. Live English; books 
one and two combined. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, c1939. 644p. $1.80. 


JONES, EASLEY. Live English; book 


Jones, Tom. An introduction to 
Hispanic American history. Harpers, 
c1939. 577p. $3.50. 


Lorp, Louis and Wooprurr, Loura. 


Latin- third year. Silver, Burdett, 
c1939. 127p. $2.04. 
McKnicut, GEORGE and others. 


Grammar of living English. American 
Book Company, c1939. 304p. $1.48. 


MARSHALL, CLYDE. An introduction 
to human anatomy; 2nd ed. rev. 
Saunders, 1939. 388p. $2.50. 

Concise text, particularly liberal in illus- 
trations. 

A. V. and Surets, K. G. 
Descriptive geometry. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, c1939. 192p. $2.25. 

The difficulties of the learner ccnstitute 
the outline of presentation and development. 

Patrick, GEORGE. Roots of the Rus- 
sian language. Pitman Pub. Co., 1938. 
239p. $1.50. 


Peers, E. ALLIson, ed. Handbook to 
the study and teaching of Spanish. 
Chemical Publishing Co. of New York, 
1938. 344p. $3.50. 


Pant, Louis and RUNNING, THEO- 
DORE. First year college mathematics. 
oo Book Company, c1939. 424p. 


A well-written text presenting the con- 
ventional topics. 

Ratner, M. and Sorkin, M. French 
review grammar. American Book Co., 
c1939. 236p. $1.50. 


SIMONDS, FRANK and EMENy, 
Brooks. The great powers in world 
politics; new edition. American Book 
Co., c1939. 880p. $4.00. 

The revised edition of a work that is al- 


ready well-known to students of post-war 
international politics. 


SmitTH, CHARLES and MoorHEAaD, 
Paut. Short history of the ancient 
A Appleton-Century, c1939. 653p. 


This is a basic text for college courses in 
ancient history. Special emphasis is placed 
on cultural history. 


Smit, Nixa and others. Yesterday 
and today (Unit-activity Reading 
Silver, Burdett, c1939. 320p. 


A basal reader built on vocabulary of pre- 
vious units of the series. Contains 498 new 


words with not more than four new words 
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appearing on any page. Simple stories of 
travel, communication, homes, time pieces, 
festivals, and stone and its use. Appropriate 
illustrations. 


SOUTHWORTH, GERTRUDE and JOHN. 
Workbook on America’s old world 


background. Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, c1939. 103p. 


Stites, Percy and RING, GorDON. 
Human physiology; 8th ed. rev. 
Saunders, 1939. 450p. $3.00. 


Superior text—or reference for younger 
students—brought up to date. 


Stuart, Esta. Stuart typing. D.C. 
Heath, 1939. 336p. $1.76. 


THOMAS, HARRISON and HAmMmoM, WIL- 
LIAM. Modern oy gl rev. ed. H. Holt, 
c1939. 854p. $2.2 

A_ functional Lol to the study of 


modern European history for use in the 
senior high school. 


Topp, JAMES and SANFORD, ARTHUR. 
Clinical diagnosis by laboratory meth- 
ods; 9th ed. rev. Saunders, 1939. 841p. 
$6.00. 

A superior reference for the school where 
health and sanitation are taught, making 


clear the techniques from which evidence is 
obtained. 
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Watts, ARTHUR. A history of west- 
ern civilization, Volume 1. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 786p. $3.75. 


WERTHEIM, E. Textbook of organic 
Blakiston, c1939. 830p. 


Recognizing the need of the beg nning 
college student for clear formulas, well or- 
ganized descriptions, and a more adequate 
explanation of practical applications, this 
text is superior to many for both class and 
reference use. 


WHITMAN, W.G. Household physics. 
John Wiley, c1939. 436p. 
Revised to include the a devices; 


superior foundation for practical and artis- 
tic knowledge. 


JESSE F. Textbook of 
anatomy and physiology; 6th ed. 
Saunders, 1939. 607p. $2.75. 

A generous volume for either instruction 
or reference, revised as to topics advanced 


A recent research, with enlarged teaching 
aids. 


Witson, SHERMAN and MULLINS, 
Mary. Applied chemistry. H. Holt, 
c1939. 530p. $1.72. 

Sixteen units stressing home and indus- 


trial applications, but not neglecting prin- 
ciples. 


books. They're 


WEBSTER 
LANGUAGE 


Bolster your language program 
with this new series of text-work- 


COMPLETE 
SOUND 
INTERESTING 
ATTRACTIVE 


Write for Complete Information 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. 


t. Louis - Dallas - San Francisco 
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Net wholesale school price, 
$1.90, F.O.B. Publisher 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Indianapolis New York City 


Practically Effortless 


TO PROJECT 
MINIATURES 
with the New 150 
watt Model DD 


2” x 2” slides are 
inserted and re- 
moved entirely from 
the top in the new 
Model DD. 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


The new 150 watt SVB Tri-Purpose Projector Model 
DD projects single or double frame film strips as 
well as 2” x 2” glass slides. It is one of many styles 
of SVE Projectors ranging in capacity from 50 to 
300 watts. Write for catalog. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


Dept. 1-PJ 100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PRINTING e ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 


: 
| _TO WRITE | | 
charsand Fon Teachers <i 
Studs of Childgenis Gronth Welles “4 
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Publishers of 
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Gor probally the next five years: 
THE MAJOR SOURCE-BOOK 


on ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Who knows how long it will be before another thorough, constructive 
investigation of elementary education, such as that of the Regents’ In- 
quiry, can be made again? For this one report, $50,000 was appropriat- 
ed and spent. Fourteen elementary-education authorities and special- 
ists from many sections of the nation were brought together to conduct 
the work. Their field work took them into elementary schools of varied 
sizes and conditions to provide a cross-section. Their findings and their 
recommendations are available in this 408-page book. Authorities who 
have read the report in manuscript call it one of the finest and most 
indispensable elementary-education books of the decade. 


A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 


into the character and cost of education in New York State 


The Changing Elementary School 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER, Univ. of Minnesota 
And the following staff of experts: W. S. Gray, Univ. of Chicago; Ber- 


nice Leary, U. S. Office of Education; C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale Univ.; 
C. C. Wilson, Hartford, Conn.; Martha MacDonald, Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago; Edgar Wesley, Univ. of Minnesota; Howard Wilson, Harvard 
Univ.; C. L. Thiele, Detroit, Mich.; Dora V. Sm‘th, Univ. of Minnesota: 
Robert S. Hilpert, Univ. of Minnesota; C. J. Anderson, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Sherman Crayton, Buffalo. N. Y.; and Everett B. Sackett, 
Albany, N. Y. 


The results of a $50,000 investigation by 
14 elementary-schoal experts 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses of elementary schools to- 
day—packed with recommendations for improvements. 

6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of major elementary-school 
subjects—one chapter each on social studies, health, English, 
mathematics, art, and reading—with recommendations for im- 
provements in each subject. 


List price $3.50—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2% ave. 


New York 
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VALUABLE 
for 


YOUR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


List Price 
Elsbree THE AMERICAN TEACHER—EVOLUTION 


OF A PROFESSION IN A DEMOCRACY $2.75 
Langfitt, Cyr, and Newsom THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
AT WORK 3.00 


Lewis THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOL 2.50 
Wrinkle THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL IN THE MAKING 2.50 
Caswell and Campbell CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 3.00 


Demiashkevich AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 3.00 


Webster STUDENTS DICTIONARY—INDEXED 2.72 


For NET price on the above library complete, prepaid to your post 
office, write the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 PIKE STREET CINCINNATI, 20 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM 


THE APPLETON SERIES IN SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
By 


J. MURRAY LEE, Ph.D... Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
DORRIS MAY LEE, Ph.D.. Author of “Importance of Reading for Achievement” 


HIS is the first book of its kind to consider the problems of the 

elementary school program in their relations to the child, the way 
he grows and learns, and the way his personality and interests develop. 
The primary purpose of the book is to help the teacher in the elementary 
school and the student who is preparing to enter this field of education 
to handle effectively the modern school program. This book supplies 
the essential knowledge necessary for successful planning and directing. 
Special attention is given to the practical aspects of program planning 
and the discussions throughout are well illustrated by actual experiences. 
This is a useful guide for principals, supervisors, and teachers. 


Large 8vo, 650 pages, illustrated. $3.00 


35 West 32nd St D. APPLETON-CENTURY 2126 Prairie Ave. Z 
New York COMPANY Chicago Z 
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